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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The horrors of Wittenberg Camp—prisoners of war 
herded together, neglected, and dying of disease—are 
an even deeper disgrace to a military Power like 
Prussia than the worst conduct of their armies in the 
field. The public will perhaps remember that when the 
first reports of the brutal treatment by the Germans of 
their prisoners of war were investigated and pub- 
lished Lord Kitchener, in the House of Lords, said he 
was more deeply surprised by this than by anything 
which the German armies had done. The reason is 
that to a soldier the soldier’s code is peculiarly sacred, 
_and the first article of that code, the first step taken by 
soldiers in the direction of making war an honourable 
calling, is that surrendered prisoners of war shall be 
accorded the respect due to the soldier’s uniform and 
profession. 


More particularly a military nation might be ex- 
pected to honour its own ideal. The Germans have 
proclaimed themselves a great military nation. Their 
writers have talked as though the highest traditions 
of soldiership were in the keeping of Germany. But 
this same Germany has done more to lower the honour- 
able fighting level of civilised nations and to soil the 
profession of arms than any race whom history cares 
to remember. It is on record, in evidence sifted and 
proved, that German soldiers have behaved in battle 
like a horde of camp-followers, cutting the purses and 
throats of their wounded enemies, abusing the white 
flag and acting under cover of the international symbol 
of the Red Cross. The horrors of Wittenberg are 
only a more mean and leisurely exhibition of their 
brutal spirit. 


The Wittenberg report should be studied and it 
should be published as widely as possible. Let it 
clearly be realised what kind of people they are with 
whom our half-fighters and anxiously peaceable folk 
at home are so eager to live after the war. For 
ourselves, we are not very eager to begin living with 


XUM 


Germany, and we venture to believe that there are a 
good many people who have made up their minds to 
keep Germany at a long arm’s length for the rest of 
their days. We have read the Bryce and Morgan 
reports and observed the conduct of the Germans in 
Belgium and France and upon the seas. We desire with 
Germany extreme fighting terms, till Germany is 
thoroughly beaten to her knees, and, after that, a 
settlement which will pare the teeth and claws of her 


wild-beast strength and cunning. 


The National Union of Attested Married Men— 
‘‘I think ”’, said the Prime Minister enigmatically, ‘* it 
calls itself a Union ’’—interviewed the Prime Minister, 
with whom were Lord Derby and Mr. Walter Long, 
on Wednesday. A welter of words ensued. It is, and 
has been, and will be, clear, however, to us that “‘ the 
pledge ’’ was this: the great bulk of the single men 
shall be enlisted in the Army before the attested 
married men are made to serve. Now, a great number 
—and we mean a great number, even a very great 
number—of the single men have somehow got away 
into exempted occupations. When these men are 
brought out and enlisted—which we fear may take 
several months—“ the pledge ’’ will have been abso- 
lutely fulfilled in letter and in spirit. That is the long 
and short of it. It is perfectly simple—a very few 
words serve. 


In regard to Lord Derby, the Prime Minister and 
Sir Edward Carson are entirely at one. He has played 
the part of an honourable man in all respects. What 
is more, he has been working hard, and is working 
hard, to get ‘‘ the pledge fulfilled in letter and in 
spirit—i.e., to get the single men out of the exempted 
occupations and to get them into the Army. Only,. 
as already shown in the Saturpay Review, it cannot 
be done with a waive of the wand. Lord Derby does 
not claim to be one of the genii. But how was it that) 
all these single men got into the exempted occupations? 
Some say there is magic, black magic, in that—but 
who were the magicians? ‘e 
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- The Government -has this week taken a nasty fall 
over its air policy: The Government will find itself 
‘compelled to yield unwillingly and late in this matter 
to the mere pressure and nagging of public opinion 
‘unless it very soon ‘consents to make some definite 
‘statement. The uneasiness of the public as to our 
defences from aerial attack was clear to most people 
before the last series of Zeppelin raids had occurred 
to .give if point..: The Government at that time de- 
_wised a. remedy to allay this uneasiness—a Joint Com- 


.mjttee, which was supposed to be a sort of Air Board 


‘with power to co-ordinate the Air Services and give 
to the Government’s policy and plans a united direction 


_and drive. And now this Joint Committee has failed 


the. Government completely. 


This failure, moreover, has about it an incisive irony 
which threatens very seriously to damage the prestige 
of the Government. For the Government sought to 
‘strengthen the Joint Committee by putting Lord Derby 
into the chair, and afterwards by adding to the table 
Lord Montagu, the most powerful critic of the Govern- 
ment policy and conduct in this matter. Immediately 
the whole device of a Joint Committee tumbles to 
pieces. Lord Derby and Lord Montagu resign, and 
Lord Montagu publicly proclaims to a big audience that 
the Committee has no power, that it has no policy on 
which it can agree, even to the drawing up of an interim 
report, that it has simply served to give the public a 
false impression of security. On the day that Lord 
Mentagu publishes these opinions and case for a sepa- 
rate department to deal with the air, Mr. Pemberton 


Clearly it is time this question were settled. Surely 
the time should now have passed for living from hand 
to mouth, Further delay in settling this matter may 
lead to dangerous extremes. It has already led to 
much exaggeration as to the part played by the Fourth 
Arm in this war. The Zeppelins have not yet wiped 
the British Fleet, out of reckoning; and if it comes to 
a choice the British Fleet must come first and Ministers 
of the Air must come, by comparison, hardly anywhere 
at all... The huge, swift Zeppelin, one of Germany’s 


favourite weapons against ourselves, is a serious 


threat, not to be lightly thought of, to be very vigor- 


‘ously met under the firm directions of zealous experts. 


‘But the Zeppelins do not really affect our first duty 
in this war, which is to keep the British Fleet, above 
water, matchless and invincible. 


The Germans, through their deprecating press, have 
again pleaded to neutrals that their submarine tactics 
are, due to the impossibility of their vessels remaining 
long enough above water to make open war even upon 
the British mercantile marine. Their dastard blows 
must be brutally sudden, or they would be parried by 
our vigilant patrols. The United States Government 
has answered that if a civilised nation cannot in practice 
fight in a civilised fashion it should consent to retire 
from the field. If German submarines cannot give non- 


Combatants time or opportunity to declare and prove 


their non-combatant character they should cease from 
their campaign. This attitude of the United States is, 
according to civilised principle, incontrovertible. 


Mr. Asquith dealt with the submarine campaign 
of Germany, among other things, in his speech at 
Laneaster House on Monday. The German Chancellor 
has again described the submarine campaign as a retort 
upon the British blockade. But it started before the 
British blockade, and, unlike the British blockade, it is 

.@ lawless and murderous warfare upon defenceless non- 
combatants. There is a distinction between cutting off 
supplies from the German armies and drowning women 
and children without merey upon the high seas. Neu- 
tral nations, we believe, have recognised it, though they 
cannot be expected, without very careful consideration 
of their own interests, to enforce a recognition of it 


upon Germany. This must remain the affair of Great 
Britain and the British Fleet, which is closely watching 
this very grave menace of the larger German sub- 
marines. 


Very little can be said of the fighting at Kut, though 
the position is certainly very grave there. Whatever 
happens, we have to remember that this is an incident 
in the war; a Mafeking on a larger, but not on an 
incomparably larger, scale. The two considerations 
which weigh heaviest in the matter of Kut are, first, of 
course, the fate of the heroic force held there; and, 
secondly, prestige. We shall possibly be able to write 
more fully next week. 


It is evident from the terrific fighting around Verdun 
that the Germans cannot make up their minds to pass 
from their huge losses into the acknowledged defeat of 
trench warfare. Nine days ago they attacked from 
the east that French salient on the west of the Meuse 
which is protected by Hill 304. On the Béthincourt- 
Chattancourt road they got into our Ally’s trenches, 
but were soon expelled from the greater part of their 
gain. Next day (Friday, 7 April) the Germans from 
Haucourt tried to get a footing on Hill 304, but met 
with no success. During the week-end there was a 
tremendous grapple, particularly between Avocourt and 
Cumiéres, and the enemy scored two points, the French 
retiring from their Béthincourt salient in order to 
straighten their line, and the Germans occupying an 
advanced trench on the slopes of Dead Man Hill. A 
furious battle raged along a front of twelve miles, and 
the French losses were far and away less than those of 
their assailants. 


On Monday the Germans tried to improve their posi- 
tion on the Avocourt-Mort Homme sector, raking the 
French defence with shells, then sending forth an 
attack from the Raven’s Wood against Dead Man Hill. 
Liquid fire was freely used, but without much effect. 
With their usual coolness the French countered the 
attack with a crippling fire, and the enemy fell back, 
retaining a foothold at only one spot. Across the 
Meuse, between Douaumont and Vaux, fierce combats 
have taken place, always with profit to the French. 
General Pétain keeps firm control of the battle-line. 


Colonel Repington, in his lively article in the 
‘* Times ’’ of 11 April on the enemy forces on the 
Verdun front, writes of the German prisoners he saw 
there lately. The quality of soldier was poor, and he 
remarks that this opinion seems to give offence in some 
British quarters. We certainly cannot understand 
why it should do that. We think it very likely that 
the quality was poor. But we suggest—and have 
suggested—that it may be well not to attach too much 
importance to this point, as so-called ‘‘ optimists ” 
(who really are not optimists at all) are always ready 
to do; for the best quality of soldier—especially in a 
battle like Verdun, where raw German levies have 
been undoubtedly driven like sheep to the slaughter— 
is not invariably found among prisoners. The average 
German soldier is still, we believe, a tough proposi- 
tion; though the tremendous blows the French have 
dealt him at Verdun must in some degree have de- 
moralised him. However, we cannot, as we say, 
understand any British opinion taking offence at 
Colonel Repington’s account of the German prisoners; 
on the contrary, British opinion can only be pleased by 
it. All we would guard against is building too much 
on the fact that the quality observed has been at 
Verdun distinctly inferior. 


At St. Eloi and its neighbourhood our own men have 
been busy in hot crater-fighting. On the night. of 
9 April they attacked and captured a mine-crater. re- 
maining in German hands, and by a further assault took 
the German trenches running south-west of this crater. 
We now hold three of the five craters. In all this 
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fighting the Canadians have done exceedingly well. 
Along the British front there is an imereased activity 
that may soon draw attention away from the Verdun 
battle. 


On Tuesday a despatch was published from General 
Sir C. C. Monro dealing with the evacuation of Galli- 
poli and the opening of the Serbian campaign. It gets 
rid of a very silly tale—a tale as foolish as that of the 
arrival in England of Russian corps. Sir Charles 
Monro attributes his success partly to ‘‘ good luck ’”’, 
partly to ‘‘ skilled, disciplined organisation”. It was 
thorough generalship that enabled him to withdraw so 
many men from a very false and perilous position with- 
out incurring loss. The despatch itself, written in 
France on 6 March, is a model of brief, soldierly criti- 
cism and deseiption. Sir Charles found that our posi- 
tions on the Peninsula were defective from every point 
of view. A mere fringe of coastline had been secured ; 
beaches and piers were exposed to registered and ob- 
served artillery fire; entrenchments were dominated 
almost throughout by the Turks; and the British troops 
were short of officers and enfeebled by illness. On 
21 November, during a terrible blizzard, 200 of our men 
died from exposure, and during the first few days 
of December no fewer than 10,000 sick were 
evacuated 


No chapter in our military history is either worse or 
better than the story that Sir Charles tells; worse, 
because Gallipoli is the vastest bungle that ever preyed 
upon a British Army; better, because no courage 
shown in battle has ever been finer, and because no 
retreat from a position that seemed hopeless has ever 
been managed with cooler and apter skill. During the 
final stage of this consummate retreat there was one 
fearful moment. Early in the evening of 8 January 
reports were received from the right flank that a 
German submarine was believed to be moving down 
the straits; and about midnight H.M.S. ‘“ Prince 
George ’” was struck by a torpedo which failed to ex- 
plode. She had on board 2,000 men and was sailing 
to Mudros. Yet at 3.30 a.m. the evacuation was com- 
pleted, after heaps of abandoned stores and supplies 
had been set on fire by time fuses. Half-an-hour later, 
by the same means, two magazines of ammunition and 
explosives were blown up. Red lights were then dis- 
charged from the enemy’s trenches and artillery fire 
opened on our trenches and beaches. 


The French and British Ministers at Athens have 
told the Greek Premier that their Governments intend 
to create naval bases at certain points in the Ionian 
Isles and in the A2gean, but that this measure, dictated 
by necessity, will in no way infringe the sovereign 
rights or the territorial integrity of Greece. M. Skou- 
loudis has raised objections. Allied ships have arrived 
- Argostoli, in the island of Kephalonia, south 

u 


A correspondent writes to us: ‘‘ When the history of 
the war is written, after calm reflection and investi- 
gation, it will be found that the War Office, at which 
it is the fashion of some unknowing individuals and 
of some priggish politicians to sneer, has done miracles 
for the country. Two years ago we had our small 
Regular and Territorial Armies; now, thanks entirely 
to Lord Kitchener and his fellow workers in the War 
Office, our Army counts by millions; and when one 
thinks of the Staff that has been created and the equip- 
ment and armament that have been provided, any fair 
and sane man must admit that the work done has been 
gigantic. It must always be remembered that, as to 
the supply of men, the War Office has been i 
bricks with straw which timorous politicians would 
not give them, in the shape of compulsion, because 
they feared the effect of it on the country and on future 
elections. Of all the Departments of the War Office, 
that of the Quartermaster-General, Sir John Cowans, 
may be specially held up to praise. Millions of our 


soldiers have been transported across the seas without 
a hitch, and this alone would speak to the enormons 
efficiency of the Department; but to this we must adé 
its multitudinous duties as to equipment, supplies, 
land transport, the whole f an amount of credit} 
able work which the Germans with their generation of 
preparation could not have surpassed ”’. 


Those who hesitate, even in a time of war, are not 
always lost. A week ago it was doubtful whether Mr. 
Hughes would receive an invitation from the Govern- 
ment to be one of the British spokesmen at the Trade 
Congress of the Allies in Paris. Mr. Runciman was 
to be the burning and shining light, though his atti- 
tude, both to free imports and to the self-blockade of 
prohibition, inspired no confidence. It was Mr. Hughes, 
with his candour and his brisk, penetrating decision, 
that appealed to electors of common sense. So the 
hesitation of the Government passed away, and Mr. 
Hughes will go to Paris as one of the representatives 
of Great Britain. Mr. Bonar Law is another delegate, 
so that some progress has been 


The German Chancellor, in his speech to the Reiehs- 
tag, again addressed to neutral countries the old plea 
that Germany is fighting for her life. He made play 
with Mr. Asquith’s famous pledge at the Guildhall that 
we should not sheathe the sword until the military 
domination of Prussia was ‘‘ wholly and finally de- 
stro **. This means, said the Chaneellor, that 
Germany is fighting for her life. 


Mr. Asquith’s speech at Lancaster House on Monday 
—one of the ceremonial ns which no one in 
English public life can better deliver—was a tim 
compliment to our welcome guests from 
French Senate and Chamber of Deputies. Mr. Asquith 
seized the occasion of the dinner given in their honour 
by the British Government to answer Bethmann-Ho®- 
weg in some detail: ‘‘ Great Britain, and France also, 
entered the war, not to strangle Germany, not to wipe 
her off the map of Europe, not to destroy or mutilate 
her national life, certainly not to interfere with (to ase 
the Chancellor’s language) ‘ the free exercise of her 
peaceful endeavours’. We were driven, both here and 
in France, to take uparms in order to prevent Germany 
(which, for this purpose, means Prussia) from estab- 
lishing a position of military menace and dominance 
over her neighbours.”’ 


We need not too carefully study Mr. Asquith’s gloss 
upon the accepted text of our intention in this war. 
Germany and the Allies are not yet, and will not be 
for a long time to come, on speaking terms. Bethmann- 
Hollweg was not speaking to Engtand but to neutrats, 


' who might possibly be inclined to accept fair words 


as against foul deeds. ‘‘ Germany’s free exercise of 
her peaceful endeavours” and the neighbourliness she 
professes for desolate Belgium are soft phrases best 
answered by an appeal to hard faets. Some of these 
facts were pertinently cited by Mr. Asquith—facts as 
to the conduct of Germany in peace and war, by lant 
and sea. 


The Budget has been passing repidly and unevent- 
fully through the Committee stage this week. The 
new taxes are being accepted with remarkably Sttle 
fuss—afl but the travelling-tax, which, we foretold last 
week, was likely to be vigorously opposed. The 
opposition came to a head publicly on Wednesday, 
and the tax was withdrawn. 


Mr. Montagu told the House on Thursday that a 
hitch had occurred in the Government’s attitude to the 
duties on cider and table waters, and that it affected 
the machinery by which the duties would be collected. 
The manufacturers have assured Mr. Montagu that 
they do not dispute the justice of the tax, but that cob 
lection by means of stamps will be harmful to busi- 
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ness, partly because it will mean considerably more 
labour, and partly because the large sums of money 
spent on stamps will mean an immediate outlay, while 
the repayment by consumers will dribble in over a 
period of weeks or of months. So the Government has 
abolished the stamp in order to accept, with slight 
modification, and as a temporary expedient, an alterna- 
tive method of collection. Meantime the trades will 
appoint a committee of experts to confer with the 
Government as to the best permanent machinery. 


The alternative proposal is to collect the tax by a 
duty of the same rate per gallon—i.e., 8d. and 4d.— 
upon the certified output of the manufacturers. There 
are 30,000 large firms and a great many smaller ones, 
and it is worth the Government’s while to win the good- 
will of the whole trade. Government forms will be 
issued on which every firm will make daily returns. 


Why does the Government allow the time and 
patience of the Metropolitan Police to be utterly 
wasted on such meetings as those of the No-Conscrip- 
tion brotherhood and the Trafalgar Square performers 
which have been held during the last week? The 
soldiers, it is true, broke up the insolent and idiotic 
meeting in Trafalgar Square—the meeting of people 
who care nothing about the war so long as their own 
carcases are protected by others. But the No- 
Conscription brethren, with their canting trash about 
conscientious objections, were allowed elsewhere to 
meet and orate. Why should the police be wasted on 
guarding such riff-raff? Let the Government govern ; 
and stop all these gatherings ence and for all. 


Mr. Chaplin is a new peer of a type quite uncommon 
in these days. He is an English gentleman. We 
suppose that some people will declare this to be 
snobbery, for the query so common of, ‘‘Is he a 
gentleman?’’ is greatly resented to-day in many 
quarters. Indeed, the word itself has become suspect 
—almost what Trench described as an immoral word. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to get away from the 
fact that Mr. Chaplin is a gentleman, and that he 
bears, and always has borne without abuse, the name, 


“* defamed by every charlatan, 
And soil’d with all ignoble use ’’. 


The new peer we have grown stonily accustomed to of 
late years has sometimes been one with a German 
mame, or he has been a successful trader, or he has 
been a useful and rich party man, whom the Whips 
have been able to recommend, or who has been able 
and resolute to recommend himself to the Whips. Mr. 
Chaplin belongs to a class, outlook, and habit of life 
wholly different from the customary new peer of to-day. 
He is a throw-back to an older generation; and 
whether it is good evolution or not, we must say we 
rather like that throw-back. 


Mr. Chaplin’s style of oratory has somewhat gone 
out of vogue, yet it is effective in the case of most 
audiences, though the fastidious few do not cultivate 
rotundity. Mr. Chaplin as a speaker half-fascinated 
Sir Henry Fowler; and there have been plenty of 
people who would as soon hear him speak as anyone, 
except perhaps Gladstone. After all, does not 
rotundity still figure in Parliament? Mr. Redmond is 
rotund, Mr. Snowden can roll out his ‘the right 
honourable gentleman, the Member for So-and-So’’, 
and his ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, Sir’’, etc., with the best of 
them. And there is the Prime Minister: if he is not 
teres et ore rotundo, we know not who can be so de- 
scribed. Perhaps Gladstone, however, was the master 
of masters in this art; and one at least of those who in 
1892 heard him attack Chamberlain with extraordinary 
fierceness after dinner one night—for supporting Mr. 
Chaplin’s Small Holdings Bill—cannot forget how he 
rolled out his bitter taunt: ‘* The right hon. gentleman 
always displays an infinite ingenuity in finding 
circuitous reasons for shrinking from his former 
principles "’. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


THE MEANING OF SEA POWER TO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


T is a pity Mr. Pemberton Billing, M.P., should 
I spoil his case and even bring it perilously near 
ridicule by such a statement as he made at Sunderland 
last week—that the mastery of the air is more impor- 
tant to this country than even the mastery of the water ! 
That statement is nonsense. The mastery of the sea, 
we have often pointed out, is by far the most vital 
problem to Great Britain among all the problems that 
are concerning her to-day. We have declined to forget 
it for a moment in the midst of our campaign for 
national service, and we always shall. It is more im- 
portant than all the rest together. If we really lost 
the complete mastery of the sea we should lose all. 
We should be starved forthwith into submission and 
go under for ever. The fact is—we describe it as a 
fact, not as a theory or a dogma—elementary: it 
applies to the near future and to the distant future 
no less than it applies to the present. 

Zeppelins fly across the Channel in favouring condi- 
tions, and, striking in the dark, in a hurry and, neces- 
sarily, at random—for they dare not come in the light 
as they would be shot down at once, and for safety 
they must fly very high—they kill a certain number of 
unfortunate civilians : men, women, and children. Also 
they destroy a certain amount of property. They do 
virtually no military damage; and, naturally, as time 
goes on, their chances of ‘‘ fluking ’’ a vulnerable mili- 
tary point must grow less, because we are—at last— 
arming against them. The present Government and 
the last Government forgot to take serious precautions 
against Zeppelins during the first year or so of the war; 
but now—thanks to a lively and natural and right agita- 
tion—the Government is moving. We are getting 
more guns, etc., and, as a result, one or two Zeppelins 
have been brought down, whilst others have been 
maimed. 

Beyond the damage referred to above, Zeppelins do 
not hurt the country at all; and as time goes on, 
then, their power of injury is bound to grow less, so 
long as we continue to increase our defences against 
them. They are an irritant and they are a humiliation, 
and they murder civilians at every visit they pay us. 
Patriotic and humane people favour a stern offensive 
policy against them. Mr. Billing is quite right in this, 
and we can all go the whole way with him. But when 
he would represent that the question of the Zeppelins 
is comparable in importance with the question of the 
British Navy, he merely succeeds in turning his other- 
wise excellent case into ridicule. The Navy transcends 
everything.* That has been, is, and will be the A BC 
of all great wars in which Great Britain engages—it is 
in our history, geography, and strategy; and most 
thoughtful people will probably agree that next comes 
the great pressing question of the men to man the Army 
with. The air question, however, is highly important, 
and it is pressing to-day, and ought to be scientifically 
organised at once. The Zeppelins have been a failure 
from an offensive military point of view; but as scouts 
and watchers they may prove of singular naval value 
to the enemy. There is also the much more important 
—though less sensational—branch of the air question 
involved in aeroplanes at the various Army fronts purely 
for observation purposes. Mr. Billing is quite right 
to keep this question, again, to the fore. We must 
outstrip the enemy in this branch; and we are by no 
means confident that this has been done, so far. Our 
men of the air are not outstripped by the Germans; on 
the contrary, they are as skilful and they are much 
bolder; but the German seems to have shown more 
initiative and more ingenuity in turning out the 
machines. 


*Mr. Robert Yerburgh, M.P., the editor of the ‘‘ Navy 
League Annual, 1915-1916"’, just published by Mr. John Murray 
—a volume to be warmly recommended—well says that “ the 
foundations of our island freedom and imperial stability were 
founded upon, and must always be sustained by, our unassaifl- 
able strength upon the sea’. 
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The ‘‘ mastery of the air ’’—the term is not sound, 
but it is in general use—is not, then, to be compared 
for a moment in importance with the mastery of the 
sea, because if we lose the latter we lose our liberty, 
our livelihood, and our Empire forthwith; whereas if 
we lose the former we can still retain our liberty, our 
livelihood, and our Empire. That is the difference be- 
tween the two things. 

One does not wish to belittle the danger to life and 
property from these murderous Zeppelins, which raid 
Great Britain in order to keep up the heart of the 
German people and to disturb and terrorise the British 
people: it would be fatuous to belittle them. But it 
is well to observe facts intelligently in their right per- 
spective; and, therefore, one must always insist on the 
bedrock truth that the question of the Navy is 
by far the most important one for Great Britain and 
the Empire. Great Britain, though engaged to-day in 
a vast land war, none the less is essentially a Sea 
Power. So long as she retains the undisputed master- 
ship of the ocean, she cannot be worsted. But, suppose 
Great Britain had acted in the feckless manner in 
which a few miserables in this country desired, and 
kept out of the war altogether; suppose she had played 
the part of the coward and edged away from France, 
Belgium, and Russia in August 1914, what would have 
happened? In such a case Great Britain would not 
have retained her invincibility at sea. Before long she 
would have had against her a combination of Powers 
before which she would have gone down at sea. It 
was necessary for Great Britain to go into this war 
apart from the question of honour and treaty pledges 
to Belgium—though those alone were and are quite 
convincing—because, if she had kept out, as mean 
politicians and papers demanded, she would ultimately 
have been combined against irresistibly, and she would 
have been destroyed. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE ENEMY. 


T was many months before the English public really 
became aware of the true dimensions cf the task 
involved in the arrest and defeat of Germany. 
Germany was frequently defeated on paper before 
Great Britain had seriously taken the field. Long 
before there had been any suggestion of replacing the 
late Government by a Coalition, before the strict 
Orders in Council had been drawn up for the blockade 
of Germany, before the question of munitions had been 
even so much as raised, before the question of military 
service had been glanced at by the Press, except to 
deny its necessity and make hard charges against those 
who were known to be keeping that question in mind 
—long before we had begun in the most tentative way 
to organise ourselves for war, to count the cost and 
reckon our resources, there had arisen a succession of 
prophets, experts, and dealers in rumour, who led the 
public to expect, month by month, that the great 
German machine would shortly crumple and fall to 
pieces. If we turn back to the newspapers, say, of 
the late autumn and early winter of 1914 we shall find 
all the legends already in full cry which have since 
appeared at every fresh turn of the war—legends of 
German boys and old men in the trenches, of a 
German Government hunting out old kettles and door- 
knockers, of failing food and dwindling munitions. 
Most people now admit and deplore the harm done 
by the failure of the public, in those early days, to 
come sooner to terms with our task. They have 
slowly been driven by hard events to form a rather more 
accurate idea as to the power and resource of the 
enemy. In the early days of the war those who 
ventured to doubt that Germany would soon be 
starving for men and material; who did not assume, 
when the first grandiose plans of Germany went awry, 
that Germany was therefore bound very soon to sur- 
render ; who allowed to Germany the full advantage of 
a generation of thought and preparation and applied 
psn a not “ee that a few months, or even 
a couple of years, of hurried emergency measu 
would find us her master in 


people were very hardly spoken of in those early days. 
We write with a full knowledge of what was said con- 
cerning those who took at that time a rather longer 
view than the popular experts; for many disagree- 
able things were not inconspicuously directed against 
the Saturpay Review in this matter. Yet, if the 
people who first raised the silly distinction about 
pessimists and optimists had thought for a moment 
they might surely have suspected that the task before 
the country was an even harder one than some of us at 
that time dared to put at the full, hard maximum. 
They might, at least, have noted that Lord Kitchener, 
far from preparing for an easy victory, was aiming at 
nothing less than making a first class Military Power 
out of a Power which was not then reckoned among 
the great Military Powers at all. Lord Kitchener, in 
fact, was embarking upon an enterprise which would 
have to be measured in years rather than in weeks and 
months. 

But why, it will be asked, revive that old time of 
rumour and false perspective? Can it still be neces- 
sary to dwell upon the strength and efficiency of the 
enemy—now, when we have some Blockade, a Muni- 
tions Act, and some Compulsory Service? Are we not 
at last awake to the real character of German power? 

Public opinion, certainly, is rather healthier than it 
was twelve months ago. If the story were started to- 
morrow that the Russian armies had begun to 
advance irresistibly towards the German frontier, and 
that we might soon expect depleted German bat- 
talions in the West shortly to be falling back 
upon the Rhine, we conjecture that this story 
would not be as immediately believed as it 
would undoubtedly have been believed in April 
1915. The childishly credulous period of the war 
has passed. We no longer imagine that this war 
can be won with business and pleasure as usual, and 
the bulk of the nation is prepared for hard strokes and 
sacrifices. But public opinion is still far from being 
as stable and long-headed as it will have to be if we are 
to grip the reality of this struggle with the scientific 
military might of the Prussian machine. The old 
stories and fallacies recur, though they so far respect 
the improving war sense of the public as to recur in 
milder and less incredible versions. Just as in 1914 it 
was assumed that Germany was defeated because she 
did not smash her way through to Paris, or afterwards 
to Calais, so to-day we are ready to believe that 
Germany is defeated because she cannot smash her way 
through the French line at Verdun. In 1914 Germany 
failed upon the Marne. This did not mean that 
Germany was defeated, because Germany, as a 
scientific enemy who had for years been preparing for 
the best and worst of war, naturally had an alternative 
plan to the plan of crushing France and putting her out 
of the way in one short campaign. Similarly, in 1916 
Germany appears to be failing at Verdun. She has 
taken at Verdun a terrific shaking, the rudest direct 
blow she has yet received in the West. But we must 
realise, if we are not to run continually round a circle 
of false hopes, that Germany is built strongly enough 
to take such shakings and blows as the gallant and 
skilful French armies have just administered. 
Germany is not defeated because she cannot crush her 
enemies. Germany has herself to be crushed, and 
this task still lies ahead of us to-day. 

We have very strictly to beware of the old credulity 
—all the more dangerous because it is a chameleon and 
does not always appear in the same colour. We have 
to act at this time like a nation with a hard and 
bitter task in front of it, not as a nation listening for 
signs of weakness in a half-defeated enemy. All the 
manufactured lies concerning Germany’s last crust and 
kettle, her potato bread and wives rebellious for butter, 
must be put entirely on one side. We have also to 
obliterate that old consequence of the absence in the 
public of a dependable war sense—the ‘feeling which 
still absurdly exists between the ‘‘optimists’’ and 
‘*pessmists’’. These words have no longer any 
meaning at all. It is surely time we were able to read 
the despatches from the Front without darting from 
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extremes of elation into extremes of depression. The 
recent operations on the Verdun front show we have 
not yet firmly grasped the scope, or begun to measure 
at ail accurately the progress of the war. On receipt 
of the first news of the opening battle the mere news 
that the German armies could still take the offensive on 
a.grand scale startled and alarmed the public more 
than it should or would have done had the dimensions 
of our task been really gripped. Then, as soon as the 
attacks seemed to slacken and fail, many people rushed 
to the opposite extreme. Here there has been neither 
“pessimism "’ nur ‘‘ optimism "’, but mere ignorance. 
Had the Germans broken through at Verdun and 
forced back the French armies, the general attitude of 
the Allies to the task before them would have been still 
the same. The military strength of Germany is going 
to be broken at the last. To that the Allies have set 
their hands, and of their final success no one in Europe 
outside Germany and her dependents has any doubt 
at all to-day. But there is equally no doubt that the 
struggle ahead is a stern one. The French have not 
retreated, they have held firm, at Verdun; but this, 
no more than their retreat, is not read by any close 
observer as changing the essential nature of our enter- 
prise. The Great War will not be lost or won in one 
pitched victory on the banks of the Meuse. Verdun 
was, and remains, a great battle; and it is not a good 
sign of the health of public opinion that it should have 
sq strikingly brought up the old division between those 
who readily catch at the prospect of an easy victory 
and those who are as easily discouraged. Germany 
has not been defeated at Verdun, any more than, had 
she succeeded, she would have won the war at 
Verdun. The war is yet to win: and the task before us 
is a long and tremendously hard one: it will call for 
immerse additions to the men, money and munitions 
uSed so far. 


THE WIMBLEDON ELECTION. 

HE breathless rushing through of the election at 
Wimbledon strikes us as strangely undignified, 

and even ridiculous. Mr. Chaplin’s retirement is 
hardly announced before, hey, presto! the nomination 
day has come and gone, and the polling is following 
in white-hot haste! Now, nobody wishes Wimbledon 
to wait unduly without its representative in Parliament. 
It is a large and important constituency, and no doubt 
both candidates—Sir Stuart Coats, the Coalition, and 
Mr. Kennedy Jones, the Independent, candidate—-will 
agree it is a highly intelligent one. But the people of 
Wimbledon have not shown any feverish anxiety to 
get the election over at the earliest conceivable date. 
There is nothing in party politics that presses for a 
moment: in fact, the brains are out of party politics 
to-day, as Mr. Bonar Law has wittily reminded us in 
a phrase from ‘‘ Macbeth”’. Nor is there, so far as 
we have heard, any purely local problem that presses 
for instant solution. The only explanation for the 
strange haste to get the Wimbledon election over seems 
to lie in a panicky fear that the least delay may result 
in plain speaking on the way the war is being con- 
ducted; and we fear this is the true explanation, and 
no other. It is an unwise course for the over-zealous 
friends—the tadpoles and tapers, as Disraeli would 
have called them—of the Government, and it is result- 
ing in the very thing they hoped to avoid; for an in- 
dependent candidate has come out, Mr. Kennedy 
Jones, ‘“‘a plain man of business’, who has been, 
since the start of the war, ably concerning himself with 


the financing and organising of the Red Cross, for | ' 


which he has raised a very large sum of money. Plain 
speaking on the conduct of the war is, therefore, sure 
to be heard a great deal throughout Wimbledon during 
the next few days, and nothing will stay it but the de- 
claration of the poll on Wednesday night or Thursday 
morning, So much for the bad policy of—to change 
slightly the heading of a chapter in Carlyle’s ‘‘ History 
of the French Revolution "—“ rushing through ’’. The 
best men in the Government to-day may well ask to be 
saved from their friends! 


‘two does the better work? 


But how absurd does all this hot haste in scurrying 
through with a Parliamentary contest appear if we 
come to compare with it—and many of the electors are 
sure to draw the comparison—the, shall we say, ‘‘ com- 
posure’’ with which a far greater Contest is being 
treated by these tadpoles and tapers, the over- 
zealous friends of the Government! At the present 
time there are two or three questions of vital and abso- 
lutely pressing importance to the Army, the Navy, and 
the country generally, over which the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’’ and other inveterate organs of the same 
kidney are asking us all to dawdle. There is the 
question of the Air Committees, of which there seem to 
be quite a number, subdivided into watertight compart- 
ments, the bulkheads of which do not appear to be well 
closed down in emergencies. ‘‘‘ No hurry’, said the 
Carpenter ’’’—or the ‘‘ Westminster’’ and its various 
Walrus friends—but we doubt whether the electors of 
Wimbledon will thank them much for that. There is 
the question of the men—i.e., of a fair and reasonable 
law of service. ‘‘ No hurry ’’, say the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ and its friends—the same ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette’ and the same friends who were, if we re- 
member rightly, in no hurry to go into the war about 
3 August and 4 August 1914. Again, we doubt 
whether the electors of Wimbledon, among others the 
married attested men, will thank them much for that. 
‘“* Let us cautiously ‘examine’ the figures about the 
men and the facts about the war. Let us take things 
easily so far as the Contest across the water is con- 
cerned, and do nothing which may compromise our 
political position after the war; but let us not lose a 
day in rushing through our Contest at home in Wimble- 
don, lest criticism becomes too marked, and our 
Radicalism is rudely upset ’’: it is hard to resist the 
suspicion that some such arguments as these are 
weighing mightily just now with our half-fighters and 
truce-preachers at home. 

It is a bad policy, this attempt of the half-fighters 
and truce-preachers to smother all criticism. It will not 
in the end succeed, and it will not stiffen the Govern- 
ment, whom all patriotic people must wish to stiffen. 
Criticism is the breath of life, alike in war and in peace. 
Without it there can be no progress, no vigour. 
Governments not subject to what we call criticism— 
meaning thereby the spur of opposition—must wilt 
away and perish ineffectually, just as all things in 
Nature wilt away and perish ineffectually without 
opposition. We do not want screams and moans and 
chitter-chatter : they serve no good ends. But we want 
the steady pressure of criticism and opposition in all 
matters where weakness, delay, and indecision are re- 
marked. The wise men of the Government, we believe, 
hold this view. We remember Mr. Balfour once com- 
plaining, with his doughty opponent, Sir William Har- 
court, away wounded by an election result, that he had 
felt ‘‘ widowed". There was grim truth as well as 
humour in the saying. His Majesty needs a loyal 
Opposition as well as a loyal Government. But by 
trying to smother opposition and independence at 
‘Wimbledon, the half-fighters and the people who prattle 
overmuch about the ‘‘ national unity, sir’? appear to 
be robbing His Majesty of that aid. Plain speaking 
will occur at Wimbledon these next few days, and votes 
will go to more sides than one: and it will not be at 


all a bad thing. 


THE AGE FOR LEADERSHIP. 


ODERNISTS have concerned themselves a 
great deal with the rival claims of youth and 

of mature age as leaders in enterprise. Which of the 
In early times, when 
plagues of many sorts put everyone’s life in peril, it 
was worth no one's while to pit youth against age, 


Or age against youth. Shakespeare, who died at 52, 


used the word “‘ young’ as a synonym for inexperi- 
ence : ‘‘ Come, come, elder brother; you are too young 
in this’’. Edmund Spenser, who died in middle age, 
at 47, wrote scornfully of youth, calling it ‘‘ a bubble 
blown up with breath”. It was a tale of deeds, not 
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a tale of years, that brought men in the old days to 
maturity. Whether a great man lived to be as 
ancient as Titian, or died at 37, like Raffaelle, he had 
ages, not years, in the longevity of his work. To be 
loved by the gods was not to die young, but to live 
young for ever. 

Not long ago it was ignorantly assumed that a man 
was too old at forty, and certainly he was old enough 
never to talk such nonsense. It was the younglings 
in the early twenties, all push and no experience, who 
wanted the State to put their rivals of forty into lethal 
chambers or into Old Age Pensions. Even now the 
age of forty-one is much less respected than it ought 
to be, for soldiers and statesmen over sixty have 
chosen it to mark the limit of a serviceable fighting 
age for the rank and file in the New Armies. Physi- 
cally an able-bodied man may be at his best between 
twenty and forty-five, but the most profitable span of 
years under modern conditions extends from thirty to 
about sixty-five. It is the most profitable span of years 
because it is that in which the best intellectual work 
has been thought out and brought to completion. To- 
day’s higher intelligence is a long distance runner, not 
a sprinter. And if you draw up a list of the greatest 
names in European history since Pasteur and Lister 
were boys at school, you will set a just store by the 
fertile fifties and the revising sixties. Veterans have 
played a very various and invaluable part in all the 
governing affairs of life and of research. It is aged 
arteries that make old men, as doctors tell us. 

There has been a very marked change from youth 
to mature age even in the men who have taken com- 
mand in the field of war. Under Napoleon, as under 
Wellington, young generals came to the front. In the 
year of Waterloo four generals were only forty-six : 
Napoleon, Wellington, Ney, and Soult. Marmont was 
younger still—just forty-one. Kléber, who died in 
1800, was forty-seven ; and Hoche, dying in 1797, was 
twenty-nine. In earlier times also the great soldiers 
were usually men of middle age. Few attained the 
age of Moltke, who was seventy in 1870. Condé died 
at sixty-five, Turenne at sixty-four; and Marlborough 
was fifty-four when he scored at Blenheim. To-day, 
on the other hand, the sixties hold command over most 
of the armies. On the French side the youngest 
general—we speak of Gouraud—is forty-seven. Yet 
the average age of fifteen French generals is 60's. 
They include General Joffre, 64; Foch, 65; de Castel- 
nau, 65; Dubail, 65; de Maud’huy, 60; Langle de 
Cary, 67; Villaret, 64; and Roques, 60. In the 
German Army the average age is higher still; it is 
63°5, though a list of twenty-one names includes that 
of the Crown Prince, who is only thirty-four. Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg is 69, and F.M. von Macken- 
sen 71. So it is evident that neither Germany nor 
France fights the greatest war in history with youthful 
commanders. 

British generals in the field are younger. A list of 
twenty names proves the average age to be 53°9. 
General Sir Douglas Haig is fifty-five, General Sir H. 
Plumer fifty-nine, General Sir C. Monro fifty-six, and 
General Birdwood fifty-one, like Lord Cavan and Sir C. 
Fergusson. Our youngest commander, General 
Gough, is forty-six—the age of Wellington and 
Napoleon at Waterloo. There can be no doubt that the 
average age of leading soldiers in the field has never 
been so high as it is at present. Note, too, that the 
offensive has remained on the side of the oldest staff. 

There has been much speculation over these facts. 
Many look upon them as proofs that no real genius has 
appeared in this war. The absence of genius is evident. 
But attention must be given to changed conditions and 
also to the very high level of expert knowledge that is 
active to-day. Consider the new and enormously com- 
plex hindrances to swift movement and to secret 
designs that the apparatus of to-day enforces on all 
generalship. It is a very tyrannous machinery that 
enables millions to keep the field against other millions. 
Here nation fights against nation, while in Napoleon’s 
time the tussle was between small armies, as at Water- 


loo. Between these vastly different phases of war there is 
a contrast equal to that which separates the compilation 
of an encyclopedia from the writing of a book, the one 
depending for its greatness on many expert minds 
obedient to an efficient plan, while the other gains its 
value from the gifts of one intellect. The fact that 
millions of men in rival armies have kept the field for 
twenty-one months is proof enough that a power fit to 
control new needs and new methods has been wonder- 
fully active. Not one of the special conditions was 
known during the Napoleonic wars. Nearly all the 
surprise feats of Wellington and the ‘‘ Little Corporal "’ 
would have been impossible if aeroplanes had been 
scouts and spies: and decisive victories won in a day 
would have been unknown if armies had been vast and 
their weapons equal to our own. So it is difficult te pit 
the military genius of the past against the science and 
the generalship of to-day. The science alone is a 
complex of so much uncommon ability that its achieve- 
ments would amaze and startle into submission the 
largest and the bravest army that ever fought under a 
genius of the old times. 

This science, again, like to-day’s generalship im war, 
does not come from young minds, as a rule: it needs 
an accumulated experience that few can hope to gain 
before middle age, and that retains its utility until the 
brain loses touch with changing conditions. Other 
things being equal—that is to say, given equal alert- 
ness and ambition, supported by good physical health 
—governing minds between forty and sixty odd ought 
to be cooler and wiser than they were between twenty 
and forty. The more knowledge they gain the better 
able they should be to direct their most enthusiastic 
servants—the young men who are trained to excel in 
the drudgery of dangerous labour and enterprise. And 
we must remember here that war, even in its effects on 
the rank and file, and much more in its effects on 
generals, has greatly improved, thanks to the wonderful 
care that soldiers in the field now receive. Welling- 
ton’s officers and men, like Napoleon’s, were poorly 
fed, knew nothing of vaccines and nothing of anzs- 
thetics, and the plight of the wounded in hospitals was 
nothing less than horrible. Further, a French general 
said that three or four wet bivouacs were as bad as a 
pitched battle. Oldish officers in such circumstances 
had no chance of holding their own against their 
younger rivals. Napoleon himself aged rapidly; he 
had not a constitution of tempered steel, like Welling- 
ton’s. And even Wellington’s mind after fifty was not 
adaptable; it attained its prime m middle life, aad 
settled itself at Waterloo. 

Other changes in war, besides those of national care 
for troops and those of life-saving medicine and sur- 
gery, help to explain the high average age of generals. 
The commanding mind works at a distance from the 
battle; trench warfare keeps most generals for a long 
time from the fatigues and hardships of rapid advances 
or swift retreats; and trains and motor-cars have taken 
the place of horses and wet rides. And there is another 
side to this matter. Public opinion everywhere should 
be greatly encouraged by the dependence of nations on 
their older experts. If youth had taken command in 
this war the ‘‘ too-old-at-forty craze ’’ would have been 
renewed with a vengeance. As things are, every man 
over fifty in good health can value without fear the 
experience he has gained, knowing from the example 
set by generals that youth obeys alertly when age com- 
mands with firm judgment. 

Where age often goes wrong is in the mistaking of 
talk for action. Many a mature statesman puts so much 
energy into words that his misdeeds are good 
speeches and his deeds half-measures. Yet a gift of 
speech, rightly directed, ought to create thorough 
action, as Tyrtzus gave men heart to fight for their 
country. Rouget de I’Isle and his ‘‘ Marseilaise”’ 
brace French armies up, and will ever brace them. 
Still, hesitation after too much talk is usually the vice 
of age, just as excessive confidence is usually the 
vice of youth. But military discipline keeps both of 
these defects under control by accustoming men to say 
little and to measure work by results. ‘ 
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THE GREAT WAR. 


Appreciation (No. 89) By VigEILLE Moustacue. 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


HE conditions under which a British Army may 
be called upon to take the field are totally dis- 
similar from those that obtain in the armies of any other 
country. It is a burden imposed by World Power. 
So diverse are these conditions that it is impossible to 
design for it an organisation applicable without modi- 
fication to every campaign. But although the strength 
and composition of the forces in the field must vary 
according to the enemy to be encountered and the 
nature of the prospective theatre of operations, yet the 
general principles which govern their organisation 
remain’ practically the same, whether operations are 
conducted under civilised or uncivilised conditions, and 
whether a small force or a large force is employed. It 
is only in matters of detail that the application of 
principles varies, and once the principles themselves 
are clearly understood, it is comparatively simple to 
adjust such details to any given case. The essence of 
all efficient organisation lies in due subdivision of 
labour and decentralisation of responsibility among 
subordinates, each individual being given duties which 
he can perform adequately. At the same time, central 
control and co-ordination of subordinate parts for the 
attainment of the common objective must be assured. 
The larger the organism, the further the extent to 
which the subdivision of labour can be profitably 
carried and the greater the necessity for specialisation. 
It is for this reason that military forces are divided 
into fighting troops and administrative services and 
departments. The function of the former is to carry 
out the actual military operations, and the duties of the 
latter to see that the fighting troops are maintained in 
personnel, and provided with supplies, material, trans- 
port (land and water), animals, hospital appliances, 
comforts, equipment, and all that is absolutely neces- 
sary to sustain war in the theatre of operations. The 
fundamental principles of war are neither very 
numerous nor in themselves very abstruse, but the 
application of them is difficult, and cannot be made 
subject to rules. The correct application of principles 
to circumstances is the outcome of sound military 
knowledge, built up by study and practice until it has 
become an instinct. There.is nothing new in the above 
dry-as-dust dissertation. It deals in tabloid form with 
the war organisation and principles defined in the field 
service regulations of our own and other armies. 

The campaign in Mesopotamia is an illustration of 
much misreading of the correct application of principles 
to circumstances. The despatch of a commander of a 
British force puts the seal of truth upon the narrative 
of the military operations only. Behind the glamour of 
success all the trials and difficulties that have had to be 
surmounted are rapidly forgotten. The penman hesi- 
tates to darken his record with the shadow of the 
shortcomings which may have clogged his steps, caused 
hardship to his men, and which a little forethought in 
high quarters might have saved him and his troops. 
And what’ a factor for success is this provident care, 
and what a punishment may not follow its absence or 
miscarriage. 

The despatch of Sir John Nixon, published by the 
War Office on 5 April 1916, but addressed to the 
Chief of the General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
deals only with the operations in Mesopotamia for the 
period from the middle of April 1915 up to the end of 
September 1915. The operations were summarised in 
these pages in the issue of 29 January 1916 (No. 78), 
and the despatch merely stamps with truth the story 
previously outlined. The narrative deals with the pro- 
secution of three divergent campaigns that were 
launched as soon as the advanced base at Basra, up the 
Shatt-al-Arab River, had been established and con- 
solidated. It is seldom that a commander can place 
on record such a series of successful operations as 
those carried out upon the waters and banks of the 
Karun with its objective at Ahwaz ; the seat of the great 


oil depét; upon the Euphrates as far as Nasiriyah; and 
the subsequent thrust up the Tigris to Kut-el-Amara. 
It speaks well for the spirit infused among his troops 
by the commander that he could carry his arms over a 
fever-stricken, water-logged country, in the height of 
a sweltering summer season, under a_ temperature 
almost inconceivable. We are spared in the despatch 
the colouring and word-painting which has embellished 
the story of another effort to deal the Turk a stunning 
blow, but we can almost wish that such continued suc- 
cesses had not arisen to dull the professional reasoning 
of the leader. The retention of the vilayet of Basra, by 
the garrisoning of its confines at Amara and Nasiriyah, 
should assuredly have been a sufficient task for the 
small force placed at the disposal of the commander. 
There can be nothing but praise for all ranks that 
played a part in the military operations described in the 
despatch submitted to the Government of India. It is 
by the light of subsequent disclosures made public in 
Parliament that the administrative capabilities of the 
chiefs of our great Dependency must be judged. It 
should be acknowledged, however, that India has been 
called upon to serve two masters. The weak policy of 
the rulers of Great Britain that declined to ask of its 
citizens the duty of training to arms for the defence of 
hearth and home forced upon India the military neces- 
sity of finding men and arms for the purpose. Neces- 
sity knows no law, and every rifle that could be put 
into line with a man behind it that could make full use 
of the weapon was the imperative requirement during 
the anxious days and weeks of November 1914 in the 
Western theatre of war. It was the most painful con- 
fession of the impotency for war to which we have ever 
been reduced. The arms required for the defence of 
our Eastern Dependency were actually requisitioned for 
the protection of the Mother Country. The men of 
the East shared the White Man's burden in the West t 
India, as we know, sent us of its best. Their places in 
the East were taken by troops untrained for war and 
unseasoned for operations in tropical climates. The 
whirlwind of war thus found two elements of military 
strength subjected to the penalties of climate for which 
neither was in the least degree intended. The native 
troops from India suffered intensely in the frost-bound 
trenches in France, while the Territorial units from 
England were depleted by half their numbers owing to 
the trials for which they were utterly unacclimatised. 
It is difficult indeed to serve two masters. Had the 
splendid divisions which came from overseas to stave 
off our difficulties been at the disposal of the com- 
mander of the Expedition to Mesopotamia there would 
have been small doubt of the issue. After many vicis- 
situdes of fortune these troops, or part of them, now 
find themselves returned to the East to assist in the 
task of extricating their comrades from a situation 
to which they should never have been committed. 
What appears to be inconceivable is that during the 
period that Great Britain, with her forty-two millions, 
has been raising and equipping her thirty to forty divi- 
sions in new formations, India, with her huge popula- 
tions and resources, should not have been able to put 
into the field at least ten or fifteen new divisions. It 
is true that of her 300 millions of subjects you can 
strike out some two-thirds; but of this preponderating 
mass excellent material can be employed in the manu- 
facture of all the requirements which foresight and a 
Proper appreciation of the necessities of an amphibious 
campaign would suggest. The recent disclosures in 
Parliament of the breakdown in war machinery in 
Mesopotamia tell a grave story of incapacity. In the 
initial stages of the campaign ugly rumours were afloat 
of insufficient preparation and forethought to meet the 
evils attendant on operations in a pestiferous region. 
These rumours have matured into facts, and the facts 
have gone from bad to worse and taken a heavy toll of 
life. A bold move would have first of all de 
manded the return to India of all the professional] 
officers, fighting and departmental, who were capable 
of service and who had already been borne on the rolls 
of the Indian Army. These officers would have been 
invaluable for the purpose of raising in India new or 
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reserve formations, both combatant and non-com- 
batant. As it happened, many of the officers were 
already employed with the home army, to whose 
customs and methods they were strangers. When the 
two horns of the Expedition had reached the points of 
Amara and Nasiriyah a strong character was wanting 
to impose its will even in the face of the utmost 
opposition—a resolute man versed in the political lore 
of the East, ready to decide upon a halt or await the 
opportunity for a forward movement when not only 
sufficient forces, but also adequate material of all 
nature, had been accumulated. It was the hour for 
the Commander-in-Chief in India to prove his capacity 
for his position. As a Member of Council he must 
have had full knowledge of both the military and 
‘political situation. The original purport of the 
Expedition, the safety of the pipe line from the oil wells 
in Persia, had been achieved. To impose upon the 
troops a distant objective with an ever-increasing line 
of communication, and to advance with troops decreas- 
ing in strength at each step, was to ask for trouble. 
It is true that in dealing with an Oriental the virtue 
of boldness is the safest course; but, one asks, is the 
Turkish soldier an Oriental, and is he not a stubborn 
fighter? Modern weapons have equalised matters, or 
very nearly so, between combatants in defensive strife 
and knocked out many old traditions in warfare. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
GERMAN GENERALS.—I. 
By Major-GENERAL SiR ALFRED E. TURNER. 


N OT a week passes but some evidence is brought 

forward of the innate and horrible brutality of 
the German people who, as Rudyard Kipling has justly 
said, are distinct from humanity. The last case against 
ther is the astounding and revolting cruelty with which 
ou, British prisoners of war have been treated at 
Wittenberg, poor helpless lads, whose condition would 
appeal to anybody but a cannibal, a German, or a brute 
beast, the three being equally deficient in the quality of 
mercy. It is to be hoped that this tale of horrors from 
Wittenberg will awaken even those strange and un- 
natural products among us who are pro-German in 
their proclivities, and are so susceptible in this sense 
that they cannot bear to hear the criminal Kaiser 
painted in his true colours, or the German people, who 
utter pzans of joy whenever any of our women and 
children are slaughtered, to be spoken of slightingly. 
It is said that there are those who assert that they 
will continue to do business as usual after the war and 
who wish renewed prosperity to Germany. They have 
the satisfaction of knowing that their names are osten- 
tatiously cited in Berlin as noble and brilliant excep- 
tions to the vast majority of their nation. Never do 
they utter a word of condemnation of their German 
friends’ unexampled atrocities, of their murder of our 
helpless women and children by Zeppelins and sub- 
marines ; never an expression of horror of our wounded 
murdered by the Huns by order of their officers and 
by command of the All Highest; never an expostula- 
tion about our tortured, barbarously treated, slowly 
murdered prisoners. And it is for such as these pro- 
Germans and half traitors to their country, who sit in 
ease and comfort at home, that our heroic soldiers are 
risking their lives and their limbs every hour, even in 
some instances to be abused by the wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing who disgrace our nation. And now we learn 
that the Fiirchterlichkeit (frightfulness) with which 
these barbarians carry on war is to be increased in 
severity by order of the modern Herod. He has had an 
interview with hoary old Zeppelin, who is said to 
have been in a high state of excitement and anger be- 
cause sufficient murders of non-combatants had not 
been effected by his machines. The Kaiser is reported 
to have sympathised affectionately with the bloodthirsty 
old man, and to have given the order: ‘‘ Full steam 
ahead! with atrocities. 


It may be interesting to know from personal expe- 
rience what manner of men some of the. prominent 
German generals and others are, and what they 
appeared to be in pre-war days to one who had some- 
what unusual opportunities of association with them. 

My acquaintance with German officials commenced 
so long ago as 1880, when I went as a member of Lord 
Wolseley’s Staff to witness the Imperial manceuvres in 
the neighbourhood of Berlin, between the Guard Corps 
and the 3rd (Brandenburger) Corps. The old Emperor 
William attended the manceuvres, the Crown Prince 
Frederick, and the Crown Princess, the present Kaiser 
—who entirely belies Horace’s generally accepted state- 
ment that ‘‘ Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ’’— 
marched past his grandfather as a lieutenant in the 
1st Guard Foot Regiment, emulating his brother officers 
in throwing up and out his legs with that absurd goose 
step so cherished in the German Army. One little 
supposed that this son of a wise and excellent father 
and grandson of the old white-headed Kaiser would 
develop into the figure that was destined to bring 
on the world its greatest tragedy, its greatest suffer- 
ings, losses, and sorrows, or that in his puerile and 
swaggering exterior lay concealed the cruelty and 
rapacity of the vulture, which is a more appropriate 
emblem of him than the ill-famed Prussian eagle itself. 
There were also present the great von Moltke, Caprivi, 
Prince George of Wiirtemberg, who made the prema- 
ture attack with the Guards on St. Private and lost 8,000 
out of 24,000 in twenty minutes, which was considered 
a huge loss in those days. Officers who were there 
have told me that they could hardly gét the men to rise 
and advance when they lay down to take cover. Then 
they fought according to rule in extended order; now 
they are drugged and locked together, often arm in 
arm, and thus, half-drunk, assailed in front with 
deadly fire, driven on from behind by ever renewed 
surging masses, and by the swords and revolvers of 
their officers, they advance, these brave but slavish 
automatons, into the jaws of certain death, while 
Moloch, pére et fils, watch the immolation from a safe 
distance, rejoicing that the blood shed means so many 
less hated Socialists to endanger the Hohenzollern 
brood. Many of the generals who had won renown in 
the wars of 1864-66, 1870-71, were also to be seen 
at these manceuvres. They were, no doubt, as innately 
cruel and ruthless as Germany’s chiefs of to-day, but 
they were ruled by wiser men. The Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
said, as his last words to his grandson, that his first 
care, when he succeeded to the throne, should be to 
maintain friendly relations with Russia, and Bismarck, 
always of this opinion, predicted that Wilhelm II. 
would one day go mad, like his great-uncle, Frederick 
William of Prussia, and go to war simultaneously with 
Russia and France. ‘‘ This’’, Bismarck said, ‘‘ is our 
black look-out for Germany, because Russia is un- 
conquerable ’’. 

I once met Count Zeppelin, several years ago, in 
Berlin, where his name will ever be associated with 
what he has mainly succeeded in accomplishing 
—namely, murder made easy, or the butchery of help- 
less women and children. His name will be handed 
down to posterity as one of the trinity of assassins who 
have shown that Germans are capable of equalling the 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, the others of the 
trio being the Kaiser and Tirpitz, the marine murderer. 

It is not generally known that Count Zeppelin com- 
manded the first cavalry patrol which crossed the 
French frontier in the war of 1870-71. It was on 
25 July 1870, when Zeppelin took his patrol through 
W6rth to the inn of Schirlenhof, where it halted and 
dismounted for the purpose of drinking beer. Informa- 
tion had been conveyed of its route to the French at 
Fréschweiler, and a body of Chasseurs 4 Cheval were 
sent to look for the Germans, whom they found at 
Schirlenhof. A fight ensued, and their enemies were 
all killed or captured, except the gallant Count, who 
deserted his men and fled with two dragoons. Among 
the killed was an Englishman, Lieutenant Winsloe, one 
of those among our countrymen who. preferred to 


serve in the German Army rather than in our own. 
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Had it not been for the care for his own skin by 
Count Zeppelin forty-six years ago, the world would 
probably never have heard of the infamous engines 
of destruction which bear his name, and on which the 
modern Caligula bestows iron crosses as his prototype 
decorated his charger with golden shoes and fed him 
with silvered oats. Count Zeppelin must now be a 
very old man. He has doubtless rendered great 
services to his Imperial master and to degenerate 
Germany. 


MOUNET-SULLY. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


HE death of Mounet-Sully seems to have caused 
more emotion in France than any unmilitary 
occurrence since the beginning of the war. The dis- 
appearance of Jules Lemaitre, dear as he was to the 
refined public, was less noticed, and even the excite- 
ment over the events near Verdun was not enough to 
elicit sobering comparisons between tragedy on the 
stage and tragedy in the field. Evidently the man who 
has just died was something more than an actor, no 
matter how great. 

Mounet-Sully was a tall, handsome man, with a 
superb head, which he carried very well, and a deep 
rich voice which could range from the tenderest tones 
to wild or blood-curdling accents. The majesty of his 
attitudes and the harmony of his gestures marked 
him out from the first instant one saw him as a born 
interpreter of the ancients: it seemed obvious that he 
must be a wonderful Gidipus, which, in fact, he was. 
The most casual observer could not fail to notice also 
that the acting of Mounet-Sully did not produce the un- 
comfortable consciousness of géne which we invariably 
experience when admiration of am actor sets us thinking 
about his personal character, and we wonder whether 
he is not laughing behind the scenes while we are full 
of what he impersonates. There was a sort of grand 
naiveté in him which we knew could not be assumed, 
even if we had not heard that he was a strange man in 
his profession, consorting little with his kind, writing 
poetry, living in a quarter affected by Sorbonne pro- 
fessors, engrossed in the meditation not of his parts, 
but of the human reality his models possessed before 
becoming stage characters, and, more wonderful than 
ail the rest, indifferent to what others might call failure 
or success. 

One need only have followed once the interpretation 
of a classical play with the printed text before one’s 
eyes to divide instinctively actors between those who 
are attentive above all to their words and those, 
infinitely rarer, who would not have to leave the stage 
if the play should be changed at a minute’s notice 
into a pantomime. The former are satisfied with 
emphasising, more or less ingeniously, the ‘‘ inten- 
tions ’’, as the French language terms them, of the 
writer; the latter appear curiously independent of their 
text, and concentrate on their model attention of 
exactly the same order with that of the author as he 
worked on his play. This originality can become a 
fault: at all events, I remember how shocked my 
youthful respect for great literary achievements was by 
what I admitted at the same time to be Irving’s 
superiority in his handling of the monologue of Hamlet. 

Mounet-Sully was eminently an actor who lived 
rather than spoke his parts, and his admiration for 
Duse and Sada-Yacco, whose language he did not 
understand, was the comprehension of perfect sym- 
pathy. Some people were offended by what were sup- 
posed to be his mannerisms, his mutterings to himself 
and snortings, his long intervals of quivering silence, 
his unexpected pantomimes ; but nobody resisted effects 
which seemed to be revealed to him night after night 
with flashlight rapidity, and parodied though he was in 
hundreds of music-halls, he never was imitated. 

On the whole, Mounet-Sully leaves behind him the 
Same memory as Talma or Rachel as a genial inter- 
preter of French tragedy, and, in a strikingly true 
phrase of M. Paul Souday, as a revealer of that same 


tragedy ‘‘as a poem’’. The import of this statement 
deserves some explanation. 

Even people entirely unprepared to feel the subtle 
charm of Racine will admit that he is not only a 
powerful psychologist, but a master of dramatic effects 
as well. I have met an American playwright who 
looked into ‘‘ Phédre ’’ with the same interest which a 
long-baffled airman might bring to the examination of 
a captured aeroplane of extraordinary possibilities, and 
who was almost speechless with admiration of the 
resources the play shows to discerning scrutiny. But 
when you speak of those dramas as poems, and of their 
author as a poet, you frequently encounter incom- 
prehension or an amused scepticism. French boys and 
English people—vide the very frank impressions of the 
Brontés—are among the least easily persuaded. 

The education given in the best French schools is 
almost entirely literary—I mean that, in spite of excel- 
lent courses in mathematics or history, the master who 
finally secures influence is, nine times out of ten, the 
professor of literature, himself a writer, or destined to 
be one, and inclined to present apprehension of literary 
beauty as the alpha and omega of culture. Most of the 
time of this master is devoted to a loving and often a 
subtle study of the nine or ten plays known as the 
‘* Théatre Classique ’’, and the result is that boys who 
have no experience whatever of life will sometimes 
startle you by a strange understanding of dramatic 
verity which, to all appearances, would seem to pre- 
suppose a knowledge of real life. You hardly ever 
meet with a French boy who does not appreciate 
Racine’s realism, his sense of proportion, and the per- 
fection of his composition, because these qualities are 
those which are everlastingly recommended to him in 
his humble essays. But the French boy also reads 
poets; he possesses three or four anthologies, ranging 
from Villon to Verlaine, and his idea of poetry is 
definite: it corresponds to lyricism, and no writer who 
has not the lyrical touch seems to him worthy of the 
name of poet. This accounts for the uncertainty visible 
in his expressiveness when he hears Racine or Cor. ‘e 
spoken of as poets, and for his delight at a frank adm.s- 
sion that while Racine is a unique dramatist, he sounds 
frequently unpoetic—as ought to be expected of a man 
who wrote his plays in prose before jotting down a 
single line—and that the quotations from his works 
adduced to prove his otherwise undoubted power of 
expression are always the same. 

To the Englishman the name of poet applies 
primarily to Shakespeare, and as Shakespeare is a 
dramatist, a comparison between him and every foreign 
playwright is inevitable in the English mind. The 
results are a matter of course: Racine with his 
formula, the apparent uniformity of his plays, and the 
dry gracefulness of his manner, appeals only to the 
happy few who can forget Shakespeare’s free atmo- 
sphere and exquisite touches, and I am even afraid they 
are not always so sincere as they imagine in their 
appreciation. As a matter of fact, it would seem that 
the French classical drama must be dismissed as mere 
psychology by whoever knows the mood to which the 
word poetry corresponds. 

' It is against this depreciation of our tragedy that M. 
Paul Souday protests, and against it Mounet-Sully’s 
art and his life also protested. Between Guitry acting 
a play of M. Bernstein and Mounet-Sully moving in a 
sort of ecstatic violence through the scenes of 
“* CEdipus ’’ or ‘‘ Bérénice ’’, there is the difference not 
of two arts, but of two moods, and the mood of 
Mounet-Sully cannot be described unless it be described 
as poetry. What sort of poetry? Exactly the kind 
which seems to belong by birthright to the drama and 
to the epic; not the modern charm which is attached 
to the feudal castle and the swallows, or to the 
nocturnal trampling of the horses in ‘* Macbeth’, but 
the truly tragic feeling which pervades the same play 
as the progress of ambition and the progress of punish- 
ment appear alike unavoidable. There is poetry of two 
kinds in Shakespeare, there is only one kind of poetry 
in Racine; but whether he found this in Racine or in 
Shakespeare, Mounet-Sully made you conscious of it 
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by the general attitude which reflected his peculiar 
genius; you had no doubt that while the actors and, 
above all, the actresses, around him were aiming at 
making the most of passages which they thought poetic 
by using the voice familiar to us when they recite 
Musset or Victor Hugo, he was as near the Homeric 
feeling as any Greek singer may have been. In this 
way does a man’s temperament act on the whole out- 
look of his epoch. It is curious to remember that the 
previous move had been made by Voltaire, who taught 
that the tragic verse, in his own plays as well as in 
those of his predecessors, ought to sound as much as 
possible like prose. 


J. F. R. 


By Two Saturpay REVIEWERS. 


are initials will for a long time to come recall 
to people—wherever good English and unflinch- 
ing criticism is cared for—a master in music and a 
master in words. But first let us say a few personal 
words to those who judge him—and judge him superfi- 
cially—from his work alone. To a good many of us 
who knew the man himself, and had been his colleagues 
for fifteen years or more, the initials will recall quite 
another side—one which will not easily be forgotten— 
than that of the stern, assured and decisive critic. 
J. F. R., talked to and confided in, was soon dis- 
covered to be by no means the fire-eater and the savage 
intractable assessor that strangers, from a hasty read- 
ing of his articles, sometimes or often imagined him. 
Actually he was quite a reasonable and a thoroughly 
tolerant man, with a large fund of sound, practical 
common sense in the very matters, musical and lite- 
rary, in which it might be supposed he would bludgeon 
you if you disagreed from him. There was a sur- 
prising dea! of the spirit of the good-natured man of 
the world about him in this. He could clearly see two 
sides to a question without spoiling his impetuosity and 
splendid intellectual vigour. There was none of the 
bigot, none of the pedant, and none of the purist about 
J. F. R. We should describe him as a broad-minded 
man. This, as we shall presently see, was quite 
clearly shown in his criticism to those who rightly 
valued it. 

J. F. R. loved nature, the flowers and green things, 
the songs of brooks and birds, the open sky, and, 
probably above all else, the grey seas of his northern 
home. Northumberland was in his heart and bones, and 
the Saturpay Review must reprint that article he 
wrote in 1913 about his beloved county, for it was 
wonderful. J. F. R.’s broad-minded attitude towards 
very many things, and J. F. R.’s childlike feel- 
ing for nature and the open air, are not to be over- 
looked in any estimate of him. As to the latter, one 
may say in passing that a touch or two in Miss Jane 
Barlow’s sketch called ‘‘ The End of the Boreen”’, 
in the Saturpay Review of 10 July 1915, filled him 
with pleasure—as well indeed it might. 

J. F. R. had two most necessary and most rare 
qualifications of a great critic. First, he always 
instinctively treated his particular art as something 
dipped and saturated in life and nature. He was 
never to be found exclusively pre-occupied with the 
merely technical side of music. Though he had the 
full equipment of a widely-read musician—though his 
musical scholarship was as thorough as any professor 
critic of his day—he never surrendered himself 
to the pedantry of his art. He wrote about music 
in a way that could be understood and enjoyed by the 
merest amateur, and this implied no condescension on 
his part. It was natural for him to write in this way, 
because music—even while it filled and possessed him 
as it fills and possesses only those who are born sensi- 
tive and a pipe for music’s finger—was for him only 
of value in so far as it interpreted and came intimately 
from life itself. This way of writing is extremely rare 
in critics of music, chiefly because the pedantry of 
music is an extremely fascinating pedantry to its 
devotees, and usually absorbs them to the exclusion 


of the element in music which is universal and humanly 
communicable. An article by J. F. R. upon a sym- 
phony never degenerated into a mere discussion of 
symphonic grammar. It invariably revealed some 
facet of the human soul. It brought music into rela- 
tion with things common or transcendental. It did not 
leave music in a frozen region of its own, coldly doting 
upon its own peculiar ways and means. | ’ 
The second great virtue of his criticism was logi- 
cally contained in the first. The critic—how rarely he 
is found !—who views his own particular art in rela- 
tion to the eternal spring which feeds all the arts alike 
is naturally independent of schools and fashions. 
When a critic belongs to a school his criticism ceases 
to be a living thing. He has surrendered to the 
pedantry of his art. He inscribes himself as an 
adherent of this or that way of doing things. The 
critic, on the other hand, who masters, and is 10t 
mastered by, the formal apparatus of his art, who 
cares only for the touch of nature he may find or fail 
to find, who is able to keep himself sensitive to this 
touch and to feel it through the glove of the most 
various idiom—this critic seals himself of no private 
tribe. His judgments are like the old Themistes of 
Jove—they are not to be coded. Each case makes 
its own law. J. F. R.’s praise or censure fell im- 
partially upon all the schools. He could not be bribed 
to find truth and nature except where he divined it to 
be. Even where the work of a lifetime was involved 


could never be brought to confuse great music with 
a particular way of writing it, or a particular theory 
as to what its function should be. rl 

When J. F. R. found the quality for which he 
always looked, the absolute beat of nature, no man 
could praise so magnificently or with greater joy. 
Here we touch upon that common error as to his 
temperament which, as we have said, one personal 
talk with him at once dispelled. His chief delight 
was praise, to discover and proclaim a treasure. 
But a man who looks resolutely for truth and will not 
be put off with the shows of truth, is apt to be often 
disappointed; and J. F. R., in his disappointment, 
was frequently a man quite excusably incensed. More 
especially was he angered by the falsehood of reputa- 
tions unjustly earned. A pedant or charlatan sitting 
in the seat of Handel or Beethoven was a spectacle 
which raised in him a generous anger. It was not 
an anger of the sectary, but of one who saw music 
humiliated and in peril. Music mattered so much to 
him. It was more than an intellectual pastime or 
professior.al enthusiasm. It was, as he fqund it in the 
greatest music, a godlike voice revealing nature and 
man. He was passionate on behalf of music, and a 
stern, indignant judge of anyone whom he found 
degrading his ideal. Thus to more worldly musicians 
and critics he not seldom appeared cantankerous and 
hard to please. The answer to this false idea of him 
is written for those who care to find it in many a fine 
brave page contributed to this Review. . 

Of his English style, of its vigour and clarity, 
its wide range, from the homeliest banter to an elo- 
quence which had in it the tang of passion, we have 
no need to speak to readers of the Sarurpay. Taken 
with the broad and noble views he always had of 
his subject, it attracted many lovers of virile and 
living English to his articles, even though they had 
but the slightest interest in music for its own sake. 
Not music alone, but English speech, is the poorer for 
losing the accent of J. F. R. 


CHRISTCHURCH BAY: FROM AN OLD 
NOTEBOOK. 


een blues and purples of the water on the English 

South Coast—about Christchurch Bay and Poole 
Harbour, for instance—are often of the pigment-looking 
class of colour. In April and May all over the Solent 


one of these blues, a light tinted blue, which gives me 


(as in his splendid early championing of Wagner), he | 
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the impression of being whited or chalked slightly, is 
common on mornings and afternoons when the sky has 
a mingling of faint azure and of white coloured forms 
made up of various crosses between cumulus, stratus, 
and cirrus. That is a splendid blue, not brilliant, never 
sparkling, but looking like a pigment laid on with a 
sure and generous brush. Often, as the sun gets down 
in the west and breaks through the cloud packs there, 
another colour is shot over a stretch of water. This is 
pure green, not a trace of blue, purple, or any other 
colour in it—a green approaching the emerald of the pre- 
cious stone; and here is no look of any pigment, but, 
instead, one of the bright crystal, jewel-like colours 
deep into which we seem to see. A large patch of this 
clear green will lie beside a patch of the pigment blue 
of the sea; but it only lasts so long as the lowering 
sun can strike without impediment on the water. If 
loose cloud floats between the sun and the water, the 
green is gone at once. This is the sun-green of the 
sea. Apparently it cannot exist in the shade—though 
in winter days, when the sun is hid, we often get 
grand, thick olive greens of quite another description, 
colours without any of this crystal clear appearance. 
I have noticed this often from the cliffs about Bourne- 
mouth. Why the sea struck by the slanting beams of 
the sun should light up into pure green instead of blue 
I cannot say; but it is a common effect on spring after- 
noons and early evenings, when the blue is the pre- 
vailing colour of the water for miles around. 

As to the thick pigment blue of the water on these 
azure sky and white cloud days in April or May, how 
characteristic of the English sea is its frequent change 
from the substantial look to the insubstantial, and the 
reverse! One minute the whole expanse of water 
within Christchurch Bay and without, even to the hard, 
clean-cut horizon, gives me the idea of the most solid 
matter, of immense weight, depth, consistency. Such 
is the English sea in its material habit. But the next 
minute, or a few minutes later, a complete transforma- 
tion has taken place. The pageant that seems so 
substantial has all dissolved. A few wisps of sea 
smoke suddenly curled and swept over the line of the 
horizon and part of the expanse that lies spread before 
us—and solid matter and weight utterly vanished. The 
hills of Christchurch Bay are shadows. The sea has 
put on its ethereal habit. 

The British Sea is never so ethereal in appearance 
as when it is subject to the grey tints which these 
filmiest veils of sea mist give it. This is so at all] 
hours of the day, but most, I think, in the early morn- 
ing, when the sun has gained as yet no great power. 
Waking early, when it is as yet not anything like full 
light, | have drawn aside the blind and looked out 
towards Poole Harbour and the Old Harry Rocks, and 
looked out on a grey world, earth, sea, and sky, all 
rapt away from matter. In the elfin half-dawn, be- 
fore the gross earth and the absorbing everyday task 
have laid hold of us, it is easy, I have found, to be 
something of a spiritualist. 

The sea makes in large degree its own atmosphere ; 
and one may wel! believe the colour of sea-blue, its 
main colour in the year as a whole, to be due to the 
light rays striking through a cloud formed of such fine 
particles of moisture that often they are not visible 
totheeye. Indeed, sea-blue is no mere copy or faithful 
reflection of sky-blue, for the two colours are rarely, 
if ever, of the same tint. The faint azure, for instance, 
which the sky, wears on a typical spring day, when 
white or leaden clouds are constantly forming and 
breaking up, is not reproduced on the water. One 


‘ may see this faint azure of the sky faithfully repro- 


duced in a clear stream or lake, but with the vaster 
mirror of the sea it is quite different. 

The sea, though sensitive, evidently, to every change, 
even the quickest-passing and the slightest, in the face 
of the sky, seems never to plagiarise. We cannot tell 
what tint the unclouded sky is by simply looking down 
from the cliffs on the sea, and this no matter whether 
the water be ruffled or smooth as glass. So sure is 
this in the case of waters by the English South Coast 
that we may almost doubt whether the sky lends its 


blue to the sea any more than the sea its blue to the 
sky! 

True, when the sky-blue is wholly hidden by one 
great pall of evenly distributed grey or leaden cloud, 
the sea-blue, too, completely disappears. The water 
then uniformly takes on—at least the water as I know 
it along the South Coast of England—that dirty and 
depressing hue which is characteristic of lifeless and 
sullen spring days. Coming out from Chewton Glen 
or ‘‘ bunny” at this time of year I have been dis- 
appointed to find the Solent wearing this forbidding 
tint everywhere. But this may be because the dense 
atmosphere high above defeats the colouring action 
which the sea’s proper and far finer atmosphere has 
when the light strikes down out of a clear sky. 

The best spots along the coast for the enjoyment 
of sea colour in spring, when the atmosphere and the 
face of the sky are constantly changing, are about the 
little bays, creeks, and estuaries. We get a greater 
variety of lights here than the immense open expanses 
offer, especially where the curving shores of the bay 
have high cliff. At such spots the colours of the sea 
have often seemed to me for hours and days together 
to fall into two distinct classes—first, the colours that 
are like pigments, thick, opaque, and sometimes 
closely reminding me of oil colours; and, second, the 
clear, jewel-like colours which can be seen into, though 
they may lie on water half a mile or more away. At 
Hengistbury Head, Poole Harbour, and Boscombe I 
have studied both classes on spring days. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GERMAN NAVY. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
11 April 1916. 

Sir,—Gradually we appear to be wresting from the 
enemy that superiority in all that concerns matériel, 
as distinguished from the personnel, of his land forces, 
which proved so serious a handicap during the early 
stages of the war. The policy of slow attrition which 
he boasted was to sap our strength at sea is, in reality, 
now being acted upon with far greater success against 
the enemy’s forces on land, a fact which he most prob- 
ably realises more thoroughly than we do ourselves. 

There is another fact, however, wholly different in 
its possible bearing on the ultimate issue of the war, 
in regard to which our sense of realisation falls inevit- 
ably short of that of the enemy—the fact of the 
present actual strength of the German Navy, the for- 
midable weapon which she has been engaged in forging 
with inflexible resolution for the past twenty years. 

The assumption that this weapon, as yet unassayed, 
will never be put to the test is, in view of the resolute 
nature of the foe, too preposterous to engage serious 
attention. It will be put to the test, we may be sure, 
exactly when those who have forged it believe it to 
be sufficiently strengthened to justify such a course, 
and not a moment before. 

Recently indications have not been wanting that the 
testing time may not be much longer delayed. Whereas, 
up to the end of last year, an attempt on the part 
of the encmy’s main battle fleet to come out and chal- 
lenge our own would have been regarded as madness 
by any competent naval critic, the problem assumes a 
different complexion with the approaching completion, 
not only of the six Dreadncoughts in hand in August 
1914, but the additional vessels of similar or more 
powerful type which would, presumably, be laid down 
as soon as war was Cceclared. 

Nor is this all. Having regard to the warship build- 
ing resources of the enemy and their being entirely 
employed on naval work, there is not the least justi- 
fication for assuming, as so many people appear to 
have done, that there has been concentration on sub- 
marines to the exclusion of capital ships or any other 
type. With ultimate naval domination in view there 
is little doubt that, immediately war was declared, a 
comprehensive and prearranged programme, includ- 
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ing every type of modern warcraft, would be entered 
upon, and that it has been prosecuted at the highest 
attainable pressure ever since. . 
The two obstacles to naval construction—the diffi- 
culty of overcoming the economical proclivities of the 
Reichstag and the fear of seriously alarming ourselves 
—having been removed at a stroke by the declaration 
of war, no other inference seems possible, and we 
shall certainly be the gainers rather than the losers by 
assuming this to be the case and straining every 


nerve accordingly. 
Yours faithfully, 
REALIST.”’ 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth, 
9 April 1916. 

Sir,—I am doubtful whether it is fair of you, in 
response to a question which I raised in your columns, 
to assail me with epithets on the ground that—in ex- 
cellent company, your own included—I was a con- 
scientious objector to the Parliament Act; but any 
malice which I might bear you is swallowed up in 
gratitude for the trouble you have taken in your leading 
article on ‘‘ The Government’’ to show that your 
opinion of it and mine are identical. The only matter 
at issue between us is the degree of patience which 
the occasion justifies. I fully recognise the stability of 
yours. It has been proof for the best part of a year 
against all kinds of provocation, from the Registra- 
tion Bill, which did not apply to Ireland, to the recruit- 
ing muddle, in the barbed wire of which our military 
efficiency is at present entangled. In this last con- 
nection I notice that your patience is sustained by the 
concession to principle embodied in the Military Service 
Act; but you must permit me to point out that the 
principle, as you state it, is not embodied—the Act 
does not apply to Irishmen whatever their qualifications, 
nor to unattested men who have a wife, nor to any 
men who have a conscience which brings them into 
conflict with elementary principles of rational philo- 
sophy. You say that all this will be rectified by and 
by, and you may be right, but is not ‘‘ by and by”’ 
the handmaid of ‘‘ too late ’’? 

Broadly speaking, and with a rigid economy of 
words, the reasons why I cannot emulate your patience 
are—that the period of its probation has been one of 
mental and physical torture too grievous to dwell upon, 
that by the present slow rate of progress which, owing 
to the necessity for compromise within the Cabinet, 
cannot be accelerated, that period is unnecessarily and, 
therefore, intolerably prolonged, and that if it comes 
to a close with the present Government in power we 
shall be as ill prepared for peace as we were unpre- 
pared for war. 

The closing sentence of your article has a myste- 
rious and minatory ring, but if I interpret it aright I 
cannot agree with you that a Cabinet of all but two 
dozen with power to add to their number, or a Coali- 
tion upon the present lines, are essential features of 
Parliamentary government. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epury. 


THE FALSENESS OF BULGARIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Glasgow. 

Sir,—At a time when London welcomes the presence 
of heroic Prince Alexander Karageorgevitch and his 
Prime Minister, Nikola Pashitch, the Grand Old Man 
of the Balkans, the occasion is appropriate for a frank 
and fearless statement of our policy with regard to the 
Southern Slavs. In a recent speech, it is true, Mr. 
Asquith announced that we would not sheathe the 
sword until Belgium and Serbia had been completely 
restored; but while the first part of the statement is 
Satisfactory, the second part demands much amplifica- 


tion and precision of detail to make it an intelligible 
portion of a considered plan. For what does the 
word Serbia connote? The kingdom, as it existed be- 
fore the war, is gone for ever; any attempt to re-estab- 
lish it on the old narrow basis is foredoomed to failure, 
and, in the ultimate interest of our Allies and of our- 
selves, we must fight on until all the members of this 
noble, suffering race are raised up from the very dust 
of death into the fuller, freer life of a Greater Serbia. 
Those who have given the matter serious thought are 
aware that the firm establishment of a united Serbia 
is one of the first essentials of a permanent peace, and 
should form an integral part of our policy. But such a 
policy implies the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and the vigorous repression of treacherous 
Bulgaria. In this double necessity there lies a double 
danger. 

One who knows Bulgaria and the Bulgarians well 
assures me that King Ferdinand and his coadjutors 
have reasonable hopes of retaining their ill-gotten 
gains even in the event of the Central Powers being 
compelled to acknowledge defeat, and I believe there 
is uncomfortably solid ground for Bulgar confidence 
in the continued success of their tortuous policy. Bul- 
garia, in effect, has a tempting bait to dangle before 
the eyes of her principal dupes, Russia and Great 
Britain. She is prepared at the suitable moment to 
desert her present allies in return for their recognition 
of her conquest of Macedonia. It is a bitter humilia- 
tion to think that Bulgarians believe that we have 
statesmen thus capable of out-Judasing Judas, but there 
is no denying that the prospect of immediate relief 
from the immense embarrassment of our situation in 
Greece must have a dangerous fascination for the weak- 
kneed and the short-sighted among us. The other 
danger lies in the fact that the Central Powers are 
determined, by hook or by crook, to retain their grip 
on the Serbs of Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, and the former kingdom. If they fail 
to do so, they lose for ever the possibility of regaining 
military and political predominance, and well they know 
it. They may withdraw from Belgium, France, and 
Poland, but they will hold the Balkans in an iron 
clutch, and the danger will then assume a subtle and 
malignant shape. For, in spite of all that has been 
said and done, Englishmen, as a whole, have never yet 
grasped the fact that a united and independent Serbia 
is of vital moment to themselves. At the beginning 
of the war a poster published by a journal widely cir- 
culated among the masses displayed in large type the 
words: ‘‘ To Hell with Serbia!’ and the sentiment 
was doubtless a faithful reflection of the appalling 
ignorance of the large public-to which it appealed. The 
time will come when the Teutonic Powers will be ready 
to offer us generally acceptable terms if, on our part, 
we do not insist too much in the Balkans. To put it 
bluntly, we shall be offered a plausible peace as the 
price of the virtual betrayal of the Serbs, and there 
are Englishmen, alas, who are eager to play fly to the 
Teuto-Bulgarian spider! Their voices will be heard 
urging the acceptance of such a brilliant offer and cry- 
ing out against the madness of continuing the bloody 
conflict for the sake of quixotic views about an insig- 
nificant Balkan people. But, in sober truth, the crea- 
tion of a Greater Serbia is the one sure preventive of 
a recrudescence of Prussian barbarism, and if, from 
motives of immediate self-interest, we sheathe the 
sword before that object is fully attained, we shall be 


mad indeed. , 
Davip H. Low. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON VENEREAL 
DISEASES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
87, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., 
13 April 1916. 
Sir,-—May I, through the aid of your kindness in 
publishing this letter, draw the attention of your large 
number of readers to the very remarkable report issued 
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by the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases in 
February 1916? If carefully studied, it reveals the 
fact that we have in our midst a foe more insidious, 
more far-reaching, and even more deadly than the Cen- 
tral Powers—their submarines and aircraft included. 
This is not a wildly exaggerated statement. The 
report shows that these venereal diseases not only 
attack those in the foremost rank of contact with the 
danger, but they attack also innocent women and 
children. In this they resemble the Zeppelins and the 
submarines, but they go farther, for they carry on 
their evil and destructive work from generation to 
generation in all manner of awful disguises. They 
bring misery, suffering, waste of power and vitality 
to many who are in ignorance of the cause of their 
complaints. 

We are spending an incredible number of millions 
to defeat a visible foe; ought we not to add willingly 
to our burdens by urging our Government to obtain 
a substantial vote for combating our invisible but 
relentless microbic foe? We do not hesitate to spend 
ten, twenty, a hundred millions on munitions. Surely 
we can spare a grant of a quarter of a million, or even 
half a million, for the purposes named in the report? 

I wish that your readers would urge upon their 
representatives in Parliament to raise this question in 
the House. It is of vital importance that our medical 
men and our institutions should be speedily and effec- 
tively prepared and armed to meet the serious increase 
of venereal disease and consequent risk of contagion 
which this war will bring. It may be argued that it 
is not possible to eradicate the disease. The same 
opinion was held formerly about leprosy and hydro- 
phobia. With study, perseverance, and courageous 
expenditure, its eradication is not beyond the range of 
possibility. The report very clearly shows that any 
present expenditure should be regarded in the light of 
an investment, and one which will eventually be produc- 
tive of large national saving and of increased national 
well-being. 

It will be seen that the report treats upon almost 
every aspect of the problem. I dare not encroach 
upon your space by referring to them in detail. But 
1 would speak upon a point which is distinctly relevant 
to the purpose of my letter. I refer to Sub-section 218 
to 229 of the report, commencing on page 60, and 
entitled ‘‘ Education of the Public”. This is the 
opening paragraph :— 

‘We attach great importance to the educational 
aspect of the question with which we are called to 
deal. It is, in our opinion, absolutely necessary that 
the public should have a fuller knowledge of the grave 
evils which exist among us, and of their effect upon 
the national life, present and future. At the same 
time we believe that instruction and warnings should 
be given to the young of the moral and physical 
dangers which may imperil them ’’. 

It is necessary to educate the public, not only so 
that the horrors of the evil shall be known, but so that 
the public may learn to look at this problem squarely 
and determinedly, and not to pass it by as being beyond 
control. It is necessary that our youth should be pru- 
dently and wisely enlightened. Ten years ago this 
serious matter was considered by a body known as the 
Moral Education Committee. Among its members 
were the Countess of Aberdeen, Bishop Weldon, Lady 
Ottoline Morrell, Mrs. James Gow, the Lady Emily 
Lutyens, Mrs. A. J. Webbe, Mrs. A. C. Gotto, the Earl 
of Lytton, Dr. Marion Hunter, and a number of other 
persons of certain experience and knowledge, including 
myself. After many meetings, the committee felt that it 
would need very considerable financial support to carry 
out the work they contemplated and for the literature 
which they wished to issue. It was also thought that 
the public ought to be more responsive and alive to the 
need for such literature before it could be useful. 
During the past ten years public opinion has made 
immense strides, and I feel convinced that if our 
Government will give adequate support to the National 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases it will 


receive the approval and the hearty applause of the 
entire nation. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ArtHuR R. Moro. 


WITTENBERG. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Park Place, Henley-on-Thames, 
11 April 1916, 

Sir,—Is it not about time that steps were taken to 
put a stop to the fulsome letters and articles that 
appear from time to time in various journals and maga- 
zines in praise of the Germans? 

Most of these are, no doubt, written on the ‘* man 
and brother’ theory, with a view to making things 
as pleasant as possible for the Huns at the end of the 
war, or with a desire to bring about an inconclusive 
peace. After reading Bishop Bury’s article I took up 
my ‘‘Times’’ and read the report of the brutalities 
committed on the prisoners at Wittenberg, and it is 
difficult to say which is the more sickening, the 
account of the tortures undergone by these poor crea- 
tures at the hands of their savage and cowardly task- 
masters or the maudlin panegyric that the Bishop saw 
fit to write in praise of—according to his view—these 
angels of mercy in other parts of Germany. 

I am, faithfully yours, 
Witson Nosie. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
London, 
11 April 1916. 

Sir,—May I express in your columns the hope that 
the Wittenberg Camp Report will be made full use of 
in our schools? It is right that the men and women 
of the next generation should realise what Germans 
are. For most boys and girls the psychology of the 
German people has no particular interest. But when 
they are grown up they will have to take on their 
elders’ responsibilites. Nothing so far done by the 
German in this war has the cool, conclusive value of 
his conduct towards the Wittenberg captives and the 
typhus, in the way of affording us a basis for justly 
estimating his cunning and his cowardice. There were 
no extenuating circumstances, no “‘ heat of battle ’’ or 
‘* ruffians in every army ”’ considerations. We owe it 
to our children that they should be given so striking an 
opportunity of seeing the German soul as it really is. 
Had we known, thirty years ago, we might not have 
made so many miscalculations. The upper forms of 
all schools should be encouraged to study this speci- 
men of life. 

Your obedient servant, 
C. H. BAKER. 


SIR JOHN GORST. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
54, Piccadilly, W., 
12 April 1916. 

Sir,—Mr. Baumann, in his interesting estimate of 
Sir John Gorst, characteristically dwells on his per- 
sonal career, which he justly sums up as a failure due 
to Gorst’s temperament. But surely this was hardly 
the important point to insist on in connection with 
Gorst. In Parliamentary politics the personal side is 
never overlooked or forgotten; the national or states- 
man’s side attracts less attention. History is seldom 
backward in recording the failure of a conspicuously 
able man, but generally forgets great things attempted 
and sometimes effected by men who have looked after 
themselves less well than their public duties. -The 
thing to emphasise and remember about Sir John Gorst 
is that he was the greatest Education Minister (tech- 
nically he was not Minister for Education) we have 
ever had. Gorst is the one man of first-rate intellect 
who by a happy, or unhappy, accident (for him) found 
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his way into a department regularly assigned by both 
parties to second-rate men. Mr. Birrell, no doubt, was 
also an exception, but his educational contribution, due 
very likely to circumstances which were too much for 
him, was negligible. The Irish University Act was 
more a political than an educational achievement. Gorst 
made education a living thing even in the House. 
While other Ministers poured out statistics and talked 
of school places and grants, Gorst talked of boys and 
girls. His Bill of 1896 was a bigger thing than the 
Act of 1902, useful as that was, and accordingly was 
thrown over. If the 1896 Bill had been passed, there 


might have been a real settlement of the “ religious 


question ”’. 

May I take this opportunity to express my sympathy 
with the Saturpay Review in the loss it has suffered 
in the death of John F. Runciman, the greatest musical 
critic of our time, and about as far removed from the 
ordinary reporter of concerts as Disraeli was from 
Taper or Tadpole. 

I am, yours obediently, 
Haroitp Hopce. 


A SECOND ARMAGEDDON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
20, Fairlawn Park, 
Chiswick, W. 

S1r,—-The present devastating war is likely to be followed 
by another of a different kind, but scarcely less disastrous, 
and one bringing none of the beneficent compensations which 
wisdom may extract from this conflict. Whether we are to 
reap these benefits at all depends on the attitude of organised 
labour. The Germans will work as never before to carry 
on the war in another form, while we shall have endless 
mutinies in the face of our ruthless enemies. There will 
be strikes over the invasion of the men’s sphere by the 
women; and after the orgy of high pay the inevitable 
reduction of wages will also cause ruinous trouble. 

While much is being said, and something is being done, 
to organise our Empire and our trade scientifically, on the 
lines so eloquently urged by Mr. Hughes, and as I urged 
fifteen years ago in ‘‘ The Organisation of Mankind”, in 
my own feebler way, the most vital point is totally over- 
looked or ignored. Nearly all our institutions are founded 
on topsy-turvy principles; are out of right relation with 
the fundamental driving forces of humanity, and men are 
placed in positions where their interests and duties are 
opposed. Our method of remunerating organised labour 
leads logically to perennial conflict, the limitation of out- 
put, the grading down of effort to the level of the lowest, 
the constant strikes and lock-outs, with Hun-like Syndical- 
ism looming ominously in the background. Our organisa- 
tions are unscientific, and that man is wrongly or immorally 
placed who has no direct interest in the results of his labour. 
The old rough-and-ready wage system is rotten to the core, 
as shown by its fruits. Some means must be devised to 
make a man feel he is working for himself as well as 
others if we are to get the best out of him, and have 
industrial peace. Some form of co-operation or co-part- 
nership must b_ devised. In the case so splendidly 
handled by Sir George Livesey the conditions were simple; 
but in more speculative forms of business the difficulties 
are greatly increased; but the problem must be solved, as 
the alternatives are—Syndicalism and chaos! 

Yours, ete., 

E. Cook. 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revigw. 

Sir,—I cannot help thinking that if Mr. Edward Scott had 
taken the pains to read the whole chorus he quotes (Satur- 
paY Review, 1 April) he would not have written his letter. 
The whole poem is a sublime piece of rhetoric, setting forth 
the Paradox of Man’s Life. It is an awful and a sad truth 
that Time brings the Gift of Tears, and it is no less true 
—I might almost say, no less sad—that Grief is soothed by 
the Glass that Runs. Time brings grief, and time by its 


lapse assuages grief. Mr. Scott’s transposition is sheer 
commonplace. Swinburne wrote what has been accepted 
as great poetry. 
Yours, etc., 
Epwarp ROBERTSON. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
10 April 1916. 

Sir,—Mr. Scott asked a plain question in his letter pub- 
lished in the Saturpay of 1 April. Mr. Madden replies with 
an affectation of knowledge and a sneer at “ the ordinary 
intelligence ’, but does not answer Mr. Scott’s question. The 
sneer could easily be retorted to Mr. Madden, for to offer, 
as he does, the statement that instances of inversion are 
frequent in Swinburne, as an explanation of their occurrence, 
is a paralogism of which the despised ‘‘ ordinary intelli- 
gence ’’ would hardly be guilty. 

To return to Mr. Scott. The opinion of his literary friends 
that the inverted images quoted by him from the chorus of 
‘Atalanta in Calydon”’ are an oversight is of no greater 
value than the opposite opinion, and both are equally 
worthless. If nothing better can be suggested, it were 
better to suggest nothing. It is incontrovertible that the 
ordinary intelligence would be quite right in suggesting that 
the more correct rendering would be to re-invert the in- 
versions. Inverted images constitute a fault, much the 
gravest fault in language according to Landor. But they 
also constitute a figure (hypallage) of which, again accord- 
ing to Landor, Virgil is fonder than any other writer. It 
would therefore appear to be clear—tempted, perhaps, in this 
instance by the alliteration of which he was so fond—that 
Swinburne deliberately resorted to the use of hypallage, for 
which figure he must be presumed to have known that 
authority exists in the works of classical authors. If 
hypallage is a fault in language, syllepsis is a fault in 
grammar, but who would find fault with so imaginative a 


figure of rhetoric? 
Your obedient servant, 
D. N. Samson. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Petersfield. 
Sir,—The accepted reading is, I should say, undoubtedly 
right. The suggested alteration makes the thought too 
obvious, while the inversion gives the added charm of un- 
expectedness without really sacrificing sense, as Mr. Scott 
says. The poet purposely invests Time with the attributes 
of Grief, and Grief with those of Time, and a little vague- 
ness in the thought is a characteristic of Swinburne. More- 
over, the lines certainly run better in the usual order. I 

i version. 
plump for the authorised cht 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
5 April 1916. 
Sir,—It is not credible that any educated and sane human 
being should think that Swinburne’s lines— 


“ Time with a gift of tears, 
Grief with a glass that ran ”— 


were “an oversight ” for the prosaic banality which your 
correspondent would substitute for them. A good parallel 
to his suggestion is the parody of the methods of an earlier 
school of editors of classics, which I once heard from the 
late Professor Lewis Campbell. Taking Shakespeare’s 
lines— 
“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything "— 


obviously, said the supposed editor, the text is corrupt, and 
the lines should run— 
‘“« Finds leaves on trees, stones in the running brooks, 
Sermons in books, and good in everything.” 
Yours, etc., 
A. W. M. B. 
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REVIEWS. 
ITALY. 


“La Guerre et L'Italie.” By Jacques Bainville. Ar- 
théme Fayard, Editeurs. Paris. 
“FOUR I'Italie, nous n’aurons jamais, je crois, de 
meilleure occasion de la connaitre, car il est 
vrai que nous la connaissions trés mal.’’ The import- 
ance of such an observation, coming, as it does, from 
the pen of a distinguished French writer on contem- 
porary politics, can scarcely be exaggerated. In the 
remote days of peace Italy was perhaps the most 
travelled country in Europe; but, nevertheless, the 
least known. Travellers were wont to cross the Alps 
in their thousands every year; some were attracted 
by the great name of Rome, with which it is always 
possible to conjure, others were fascinated by the his- 
tory of the Renaissance, and gloated over the stories 
of the Middle Age; but all were equally bent on view- 
ing the countless monuments scattered over the land, 
which still bear witness to the grandeur of past ages. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, these pilgrims for the 
most part were completely ignorant of the Italian lan- 
guage, and invariably arrived in the country steeped 
in the prejudices regarding its inhabitants which they 
had unconsciously acquired in the several lands from 
which they hailed. The consequence was that, as they 
arrived so they departed, grossly ignorant of the pre- 
sent day descendants of that same people whose genius, 
as revealed by their works of art, had none the less 
compelled their admiration. Small cause for surprise 
if the world at large were unprepared for the extra- 
ordinary political sagacity which the Italian people has 
shown since the events of August 1914 completely 
changed the destinies of Europe. ‘‘ Ces journées du 
mois de Mai ont été les plus grosses d’événements 4 
venir par lesquelles soit passée I’Italie depuis les 
périodes chaleureuses de son affranchissement. L’his- 
toire en est encore mal connue’’. To improve our 
knowledge of these days and the events which led up 
to them is the task which M. Bainville has set out 
to do, and which he may safely claim to have accom- 
plished with a marked degree of success. As an eye- 
witness of the stirring scenes which took place in Rome 
he is able to write with an authority which enables 
him to give us a clear insight into the soul of the 
Italian people. 

A masterly sketch of the rise and development of the 
House of Savoy makes us appreciate the manner in 
which that dynasty has bound itself up with the very 
existence of Italy as a unity. It confirms the opinion 
that, whatever the future may have in store for the 
monarchical form of government, it is inconceivable 
that Italians could become guilty of ingratitude to- 
wards the line of rulers which on each and every occa- 
sion has staked its own existence to further the 
aspirations of its subjects. In all probability such 
was the feeling which prompted that confidence with 
which all classes of the community turned towards the 
Throne when the fear of foreign interference in their 
internal affairs loomed large, and when they discerned 
the form of Giovanni Giolitti in the background, intent 
on resuming his nefarious dictatorship. ‘‘ The 
Monarchy unites us; the Republic would divide us ’’, 
said Crispi, in his profession of monarchical faith in 
the Chamber in 1864, and events have not failed to 
justify the words of the great Sicilian. 

The ability to understand the Italy of to-day is 
dependent on a clear grasp of the trend and develop- 
ment of Italian political thought throughout the course 
of the last century. It was vaguely known that Italy 
during the first half of that period was engaged in a 
struggle for liberty, but the meaning which the 
Italians gave that word differed very considerably from 
the construction placed on it by their Gallic neigh- 
bours. To the one nation it meant a complete free- 
dom from foreign domination; to the other it merely 
implied political freedom or “la liberté politique ’’. 
France has, indeed, for many centuries been subject 
to a centralised form of government, and such liberty 
as the French people still desired merely concerned 
their internal affairs and the growth and development 


of advanced democratic ideas. This difference of con- 
struction placed on one word played no insignificant 
part as the basis of much of the misunderstanding that 
ensued between the two nations. Of necessity the 
logical outcome of Italian unity was Imperialism; but 
France, unmindful of her own development, imagined 
that the Italians had cast to the winds the ideals with 
which they had professed themselves imbued in 1848— 
ideals which had enlisted her sympathies even to the 
extent of intervention in their favour. 

The cause of Italian independence was one that fired 
the imagination of all classes in the peninsula itself, 
for it enlisted the sympathies of aristocrat and plebeian, 
rich and poor. Count Cavour employed clever emis- 
saries in Paris, then the undisputed intellectual centre 
of Europe. Chief amongst these was the Countess 
Belgioioso, who made the cause for which Cavour so 
ardently strived the one object of her life. The in- 
fluence which she wielded in the grand monde of the 
French capital was unbounded, and she found an able 
second in Count Nigra. Meanwhile Nationalism was 
fast becoming the key-note of contemporary Italian 
literature, which was represented by the names of 
Silvio Pellico, Gioberti, Alfieri, Leopardi and Carducci. 
In our own time it was left to d’Annunzio to herald in 
the movement of which he himself has been the out- 
spoken prophet on a sad but memorable occasion. 

Hitherto historians have not drawn sufficient atten- 
tion to the many parallels that exist between the 
history of Italy and Germany in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but that which Piedmont accomplished in the 
one Prussia achieved for the other; whilst the alliance 
between the two States in 1866 was revived in the 
alliance of United Italy with Imperial Germany in 1882. 
On both occasions the step was prompted indirectly by 
the doubtful attitude of France, and the fall of the 
Second Empire paved the way for the complete realisa- 
tion of the aspirations of both nations. Nor were the 
two peoples slow in displaying a marked tendency to 
imitate the older European States in their desire for 
expansion beyond their own frontiers—a desire which 
in either case was stimulated by an astounding increase 
of population. It would be idle to deny the great 
qualities which the Germans have displayed in their 
efforts to attain to the level of older nations, and it 
would be equally unpardonable to close one’s eyes to 
the changes that have come over Italy—changes which 
some years ago the most optimistic had not dared to 
hope. Nationalism in Italy has lacked that aggressive 
note which has been all too prevalent in German Im- 
perialism, and consequently attracted but little atten- 
tion beyond the Alps. It is frequently asserted that 
Italy derived no benefits from the Triple Alliance, but 
such a statement does little credit to Italian statesman- 
ship. The alliance staved off war with Austria, and 
enabled Italy to develop her resources under the 
shadow of the greatest military power in Europe. It 
is to Crispi’s credit that he was able to render the 
pact with the Central Powers more advantageous to 
Italian interests, whilst at the same time such a step 
did not preclude him from developing good relations 
with Great Britain, thus safeguarding Italian interests 
in the Mediterranean. It is, more ver, unfair to 
blame Crispi for measures which, in the Italy of to-day, 
may appear harsh and reactionary, for it should be 
remembered that he was the one man who had the 


‘ courage to govern with that honest firmness which the 


country so much needed. Fortune favoured Italy when 
men of the stamp of Crispi were ready at hand to meet 
the special German envoy, and, with clearly defined 
objects in view, these men who held the destinies of 
the country in their hands were not going to be 
thwarted by doubtful promises, which were furthermore 
to be withheld until such time as the fulfilment of them 
suited the giver. ‘‘ Ces objectifs (il importera de tou- 
jours se le rappeler) sont en nombre de quatre. 
D’abord, la reprise sur |’Autriche des terres irredente, 
de Trieste et du Trentin. Ensuite, la domination de 
l’Adriatique et le maintien de l’équilibre dans les 
Balkans. Troisiémement, la consolidation des résul- 
tats obtenus dans la mer Egée par l’occupation du Dodé& 
canése, préface du développement de la pénétration 
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Italienne en Orient, spécialement en Asie-Mineure. 
Quatriémement, enfin, |’affirmation de l’Italie comme 
grande puissance Européene, affranchie de toute subor- 
dination, de toute servitude, vis-a-vis de qui que ce 
soit.”” It is clear from such a programme that Italy 
has avowedly embarked on a war of conquest, and that 
her future depends on the ultimate success of the 
Entente. 

The absorbing subject of future relations between 
Italy and France is ably treated by M. Bainville, and 
he specially pleads with his countrymen to change their 
views and rid themselves of prejudices regarding the 
Latin sister. He labours under no delusion concern- 
ing the efforts which Germany will make after the war 
to maintain her economic position in the Peninsula: 
‘‘Sans doute la communauté des armes aura reserré 
les liens entre la France et |’Italie. Cette guerre con- 
duite contre le méme ennemi laissera des souvenirs 
durables. Mais les peuples ne vivent pas de souvenirs. 
Ils ne vivent pas non plus de sentiment. Il y a, en 
Italie, un désir trés sincére de continuer avec nous, 
aprés la guerre, les relations cordiales que la guerre a 
établies. Cependant, si l’on interroge les Italiens, si 
on leur demande comme ils voient l’avenir de leurs 
rapports avec la France, ils se réservent, en général, 
parce que les bases d’une collaboration future ne leur 
apparaissent pas encore nettement. Comme cet état 
d’esprit nous plait mieux, comme il offre plus de 
sécurité que cet enthousiasme fragile et cet idéalisme 
sans critique qui recouvrent mal les divergences ou 
les conflits d’intéréts, qui n’entretiennent d’ordinaire 
qu’une dangereuse hypocrisie! Le fait certain, le 
grand avantage obtenu, c’est que, déja, la lutte contre 
la domination germanique a créé entre la France et 
I’Italie une nécessité commune, ouvert entre elles un 
nouveau courant de sympathie. Ce sont des conditions 
hautement favorables 4 une entente prolongée: la 
clairvoyance, le réalisme, le sens politique des gou- 
vernements feront le reste.’ Thus, it remains for 
Frenchmen to realise these factors and to seize this 
present opportunity, which may never return. The 
gain to be derived from a Franco-Italian understanding 
would not be confined to the narrow limits of the two 
countries, but would exert a profound influence on the 
world at large. 


THE GENIUS OF GOTHIC ART. 


“Gothic Architecture in France, England, and Italy.” 
By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson. Cambridge: At 
the University Press. 2 Vols. £2 12s. 6d. net. 
HREE years ago Sir Thomas Graham Jackson 

published an excellent history of the Byzantine 
and Romanesque styles, which took their rise in the 
decay of Roman conventions, and which revealed in 
their troubled growth nearly eight centuries of creep- 
ing effort. Here was the long infancy of medieval 
architecture. Romanesque art spread from Italy 
through all Western Europe. Though greatly ham- 
pered by the very slow recovery of lost technical know- 
ledge, it was a virile style that assumed various forms. 

Changes came, tentatively and painfully, until at last 

the Romanesque merged into Gothic, as at Chartres, 

at Canterbury, and in the choir of Lincoln. For nearly 
eight centuries the Roman genius had been active after 
the fall of Rome, and then it gave birth to a new spirit 
in the petrified music called architecture: a spirit so 
free and so fertile that it represents, in wondrous 
diverse phases, the most eager liberty that Art has 
known as an intrepid builder. 

In rather less than three centuries and a half this new 
spirit achieved all that it was able to do; not because 


it had exhausted itself, but because the minds of archi- 
tects were so overtaxed by its incessant appeals that 
they needed a thorough rest, which they found in the 
Renaissance mimicry of Classic models. Gothic archi- 
tecture ran through all its successive phases at such an 
astounding speed that a reaction from its progress into 
restful and imitative pedantry was natural. The Nor- 
man nave at Peterborough may not have been quite 
finished when the Early English west front was begun. 
Those who helped to raise it may have seen in their old 
age the last examples of the Geometrical Decorated 
style, and their grandchildren may have lived long 
enough to see the earliest Perpendicular work, on Abbot 
Stanton’s enterprise in the choir at Gloucester, or on 
Bishop Edyngton’s west front at Winchester. 

The passage from style to style was less rapid in 
France, and also less fertile, partly because of the 
Hundred Years’ War and partly because the French 
delight in logic, in following methods and principles 
to their last consequences, because more friendly to a set 
routine in building than to a restless energy in artistic 
growth. French Gothic, in fact, begot a pedantry of 
its own, which appeared before the end of the thirteenth 
century and lasted till the Flamboyant style carried the 
art from a scientific monotony into a wild luxuriance, 
as at Abbeville and St. Riquier. The English habit of 
compromise was a colonist always eager to move on 
and on; and English reserve was another quality that 
cannot be rated at too high a value, for it kept under 
discipline a superb rhythm of line and a luxuriant 
suggestion of growth. Thus the Southern Rose at 
Lincoln—the Bishop’s Eye—has in its design all the 
easy flow achieved a century later by the French Flam- 
boyant; but there is no licence in its liberty, no extra- 
vagance in its richness. Sir Graham Jackson dwells 
on the many points that separate English from French 
Gothic, in order to show the obedience of medieval 
building to national character and to local needs and 
traditions. 

He regards Gothic art as the flower of the freedom- 
loving Teutonic mind, and the shape it took as the 
natural, perhaps the inevitable result of the conditions 
amid which it grew up in different countries. Sir 
Graham Jackson speaks of Gothic as mainly a Teutonic 
art because it arose and flourished in Northern and 
Eastern France, in England, in Belgium, and in certain 
parts of Italy, where the older population had the 
largest infusion of Teutonic blood. But he does not 
assume that the mere Teuton alone was author of 
Gothic building, for the new style ‘‘ seems to be the 
fruit of grafting a Teutonic element on an older stock ’’. 

Germany borrowed her Gothic rather late from 
France, and it flourished best not among her Teutonic 
population in the north-west, but in the south, where the 
racial preponderance was and is Alpine—i.e., Celtic. 
Professor Ripley is the great authority on the three dis- 
tinct races or racial types among the white population 
of Europe, and his facts do not prove that the distribu- 
tion of genius and talent has been greatly affected by 
race or by the blending of races. Thus the ancient 
Greeks were typical members of the Mediterranean [or 
Iberian] race, which persists as the basal population in 
Cornwall, Wales, and Western Scotland and Ireland, 
where ideals similar to the Greek have never shown 
themselves. The concentrated Spaniard belongs to this 
race, like the emotional Welshman. It is nurture, far 
more than blood relationship that has given to the peo- 
ples of Europe those differing mental factors that pro- 
duce nations. 

Perhaps it was nurture, rather than a strain of the 
warlike Nordic blood, that freed the Romanesque art 
into the energy and enterprise of the later medieval 
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styles. Monasteries were for centuries the motive- 
power behind artistic effort, and who is to say which 
race, or which blend of races—the Nordic, the Medi- 
terranean, or the Alpine—was the most attracted by 
conventual discipline? After the monks came the 
secular clergy, whose patronage of architecture lasted 
for a long time, often blending with the civil rivalries 
of townships and often employing the money paid to 
shrines by superstitious pilgrims. The Nordic race 
must have played its part in the many factors that 
produced differences in nurture and differences in 
national art; but the most important of these factors 
were imposed from age to age by customs and manners, 
by social, territorial, and climatic conditions, and by 
other educational influences. 

The main point is that architecture became to the 
Middle Ages what railway building was to the nine- 
teenth century and what airmanship has been to the 
last fifteen years. It gave expression to a new move- 
ment that appealed to the mind of everyone, because 
it came from the needs and aspirations of a generative 
period. Pedants of the Renaissance disliked its won- 
derful works and used the word Gothic as a term of 
abuse. To be Gothic was to be barbaric, though the 
spirit of medizval architecture was as free as Shake- 
speare’s, while that of the imitated Classic resembled 
the cramped ability of Ben Jonson. 

Our country cannot grow weak while she preserves 
in her attitude to life the qualities that reign in her 
Gothic arts. Liberty tempered by enterprise in self- 
control, science obedient to the sane imagination of 
true art, energy and high courage, adventure and un- 
failing hope, with a sentiment for life’s mystery, are 
qualities essential to all national efforts; and in Gothic 
architecture they are united to an upward spring and 
rhythm, akin to those in the sun-seeking growth of 
trees. Classic architecture weighs down on the earth; 
Gothic ascends from its foundations into the wind and 
rain, and enriches the dullest day with cheerfulness. 
Its beauty and its bulk never sleep. 

Sir Graham Jackson, from his fifty years of profes- 
sional study, unites the emotions in Gothic to the science 
of applied knowledge in technical skill and inspiration ; 
and he writes as truly as he draws. Laymen will 
follow him with ease, and many of them will marvel 
why other writers on the same subjects are almost as 
difficult as climbing feats in the Swiss mountains. One 
reason is that they write too much at second hand, and 
another is that they wish to say a great deal more than 
is useful and necessary. Sir Graham Jackson is brief, 


and his profuse plans and drawings, with a photograph 


here and there, illustrate and complete the text. 

Many popular fallacies are corrected. There is the 
belief that medizval builders were always thorough in 
their workmanship. Yet there was bad building and 
scamping then as now. Sir Graham Jackson has often 


been surprised by finding bad foundations under old | 


buildings. At Winchester they are laid on a peat bog 


and they stand in water. Fortunately the walls are | 


well built or the settlements, perilous as they were, 
would have been worse, and the cathedral long ago 
would have been in ruins. ‘‘ At St. Cross, the foun- 
dations are on soft wet ground and serious settlements 
have taken place. At Ashbourne the subsoil is as bad 
as at Winchester, and the foundations are only of 
rough stone loosely piled together without any mortar. 
At Bishop’s Waltham the footings are laid on the top 
of the ground, which is of clay. The mortar is often 
mere rubbish. The lovely Early English tower of St. 
Mary’s, at Stamford, to which Sir Walter Scott used 
to take off his hat when posting through the town 
northwards, is put together with nothing but dirt 
seraped off the road and containing very little lime, if 
any. ... At Chichester, before the spire fell, the 
mortar of the interior of the piers ran out like water 
when a stone was withdrawn, and I am told it was 
just the same at Peterborough. ... But though the 
men of the Middle Ages had their defects and their 
shortcomings like ourselves, they had what we have 
im a great measure lost, a lively and free artistic tem- 


perament, which made it natural and easy for them 
to do things beautifully, because they did them uncon- 
sciously. For they had the inestimable advantage of 
having no choice; they knew no other style but their 
own; and had no more idea of any other way of 
expressing themselves in stone or wood, glass or metal, 
than they had in words... .” 

In his Preface Sir Graham Jackson thanks the Cam- 
bridge University Press for the beautiful care with 
which the volumes are produced. His readers will re- 
peat these thanks. From every standpoint the book 
is a fine achievement. 


A NEW NOVELETTE. 


“The Red Cross Barge.”” By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. 
HIS is the second short novel we have noticed 
as coming from the house of Smith, Elder. 
Putting it with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘‘A Great 
Success ’’ we are able to note how excellent a thing 
it is for a novelist to be able to write just as much as 
necessary for the tale and then to end. These short 
novels would be commoner were it not that publishers 
and libraries and the public itself have tended of late 
to look as much to the weight as to the quality of 
their fiction. Many a good story has been ruined 
because the author has set himself to tell it in not 
less than 80,000 words. We are therefore glad to 
find these little novels—novelettes in the true sense 
of the term—of Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mrs. 
Lowndes. For they are a timely slap at quantity in 
literature, and they assert, moreover, that there is a 
sort of work which goes better into the miniature 
form. 

“‘The Red Cross Barge ’”’ is a light but firm sketch 
of events which rapidly pass in the little town of —— 
on the Marne. The victorious German army passes 
through on its way to Paris, and the beaten German 
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army passes through once more on its way to the 
Aisne. In the interval there is time for a little South 
German doctor to learn a good deal concerning his 
own people, and to make the sentimental acquaintance 
of a French nurse of the Red Cross and her father. 
The whole small episode in a great event is very deli- 
cately handled, with a scrupulous fairness to the 
enemy, with a very intimate knowledge of his charac- 
ter, and, in the final catastrophe, with a tact and a 
courage which almost disguises from us that the whole 
thing is fine sentiment rather than stark reality. It 
is here we are conscious how fortunate it is that we 
are reading a novelette and not a novel; for in the 
lighter vein of the novelette Mrs. Lowndes is saved 
the necessity to probe deeper than she wishes. She 
keeps well within the limits of her enterprise, which 
is to render us the sentiment of one small episode in 
the war as it superficially appears in the throng of big 
events and the break-up of all familiar habits and 
standards. 

It will be years before the realities of the war can 
be handled at all closely, in perspective, in right form 
and passion. Meantime we must consent to be 
pamphleteers, or touch gently upon a topic here and 
there. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, in tracing with the 
lightest of hands the conjectured effects upon a simple 
German mind of the awfulness of the adventure to 
which he has been committed, has skilfully considered 
exactly how deep she can safely go. The worst of 
the war she holds in the background as being beyond 
imagination. The fiercest horror of the retreat is 
suggested. It does not come into the centre of the 
story. Her drama is worked out upon a minor 
scheme. It is none the less a most effective and subtle 
arrangement of the character and purpose of the 
enemy—all the more firmly etched, in that the indict- 
ment is slowly engraved upon the mind of one of his 
own countrymen. This, indeed, is one of the best 
stories of the war we have yet seen—excellent by 
reason of its humility and reticence, by the author’s 
sense of the greatness of her theme and the deliberate 
slightness of her own contribution towards its 
presentation. 


THE LOST UNITY OF ART AND LIFE. 


“The Heart of Europe.” By Ralph Adams Cram. 
Illustrated. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


S Dr. Cram points out, the territory called the 
Heart of Europe, when measured from the Alps 
to the sea, is about three hundred and fifty miles ; and 
it is only two hundred and fifty in its undulating 
stretch from the Seine at Paris to the Rhine at 
Cologne. So its mileage is unimportant—about half 
that of Texas. But its rank in two thousand years of 
history is inestimably high. Consider the names of 
its old divisions: Brabant, Flanders, and the Pala- 
tinate; Picardy, Valois, Champagne, and Franche- 
Comté; Artois, Burgundy, and Bar. Consider also 
the names of its towns, charmed names full of music: 
Bruges, Ghent, Louvain, Liége, Namur, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Coblentz, and Tréves; Ypres, Lille, Tournai 
and Fontenay, Arras and Malplaquet; Laon, Nancy, 
Verdun, Varennes; Amiens, and Soissons, and Reims. 
Age after age put the enchantment of thought and of 
art into these brave places. Three centuries—the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth—built wonderful 
varied churches; ‘‘then came the town halls and 
guildhalls of the fifteenth century, each speaking for 
the proud freedom of merchant and burgher, when 
the hold of religion was weakening a little, and the 
first signs were showing themselves of what, in the 
end, was to have issue in this war of wars. Finally 
came the town houses of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, in all their quaint individuality and 
their overriding self-esteem, though fine still, and 
with hints of the great art that had already passed ’’. 
Dr, Cram knows the Heart of Europe and writes 
with passion about its history and about the ravaging 
humiliation that now desecrates its monuments. He 


has penetration and breadth of vision, and he unites 
mysticism with factful observation and plodding re. 
search with the fire of spiritual anger. It is these 
mixed qualities that make this book a gospel of art, a 
missionary among the old dead ages, and a preacher 
amid the havoc of German warfare. Dr. Cram has a 
very true feeling for architecture, and the phrases in 
which he makes real the differences between style and 
style are rich and apt. His pages on Amiens and 
Reims could not well be bettered, for example; but in 
one matter he has been deceived by Viollet-le-Duc or 
by some other writer. Dr. Cram attributes the design 
of Reims to Robert of Courcy, and says that Robert 
‘* worked in a godly fear, and so he built the noblest 
church in Christendom ’’. Now M. L. Demaison is the 
best historian of Reims Cathedral, and he seems to prove 
that the design of this masterpiece should be credited 
to Jean d’Orbais, whose general scheme was followed, 
without much modification, by Bernard de Soissons, 
master-mason for twenty-five years, qui fit cing vottes 
et ouvra 4 l’O; by Gaucher de Reims, master for five 
years, qui ouvra aux voussures et portaux; and by 
Jean le Loup, qui fut maitre de l’Eglise seize ans et 
encommenca les portaux. Robert de Courcy died in 
1311, and his work at Reims included probably the 
completion of the west front. He was but one of many 
architects who kept in touch probably with the original 
design. Reims, begun in 1211, was not finished till 
the end of the fourteenth century, nor the upper part 
of the towers till 1427. Money for the building was 
raised by Papal indulgences, by incessant begging, 
and also by the formation of brotherhoods pledged to 
subscribe annually to the funds. But as early as 1251 
the building was bankrupt and heavily in debt. 

Dr. Cram hopes that no attempt will be made to 
rebuild Reims on the old site. ‘‘ In its ruin and its 
devastation it will speak more clearly and to more 
willing ears than in any pretentious rehabilitation.” 
But Dr. Cram suggests that a great new church, a 
new Reims Cathedral, as large as the old, and in- 
spired by the same style, but not a copy, should be 
built in Paris and dedicated to Ste. Jeanne d’Arc. 

All the chapters are so full of thought and so free 
from ‘‘ a queasy temper of lukewarmness ’’, that they 
have many points in common with Fromentin’s great 
book. Not the least thoughtful pages are those that 
either say or suggest that industrialised life has been 
a miserable makeshift constantly at odds with all the 
higher aspirations of the mind. Dr. Cram has learnt 
from history that life is weighed and measured by its 
arts, and that a civilisation which builds ignobly is a 
sham and a danger. But something else must be 
added to this truth. All the great days of art were 
days of small populations: and now the world is 
overcrowded, so it gravitates inevitably to base forms 
of excessive daily strife. A nation with forty- 
five millions of stomachs rises with difficulty from her 
tyrannous appetite into high thoughts and right feel- 
ings. Dr. Cram hopes that a new realisation of the 
nature and function of art will emerge from the lessons 
taught by the war. He asks for a new sincerity, a 
new sense of self-consecration. ‘‘ With the destruction 
of each work of old art comes a new duty that 
demands all that is best and strongest and most sin- 
cere in every man—the duty of making good the loss, 
in kind.’”” No doubt: but the ruling spirit in a 
thronged country is the spirit of economic  uncer- 
tainty and struggle. Art is enthroned on the golden 
hours of history. She accompanies and completes 
great movements, and at present there is no public 
evidence in England that a new inspiration has taken 
hold of the people. 

All the greater need, then, for writers of a piece 
with Dr. Cram, who teaches that the greatest arts are 
epochs of progress, because artistic growth comes 
from greatness in a people. The destruction of Reims 
is the murder of a wonderful age that expressed itself 
in the music of perfect architecture. 
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